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THE COST OF THE NAVY. 


By Caprarin Cyprian Brincg, R.N. 





Waen a man desires to get or to do any particular thing, he will—-if 
he is gifted with ordinary prudence—ask himself one or both ot the 
following questions: ‘ What will it cost ?’ and ‘ What is it worth ?’ 


Most Englishmen are aware that, as compared with those of other _ 


countries, many departments of their own Government are, primd 
facie at least, conducted on exceedingly costly terms. It is true 
that, efficiency and result being taken into account, they prove to be 
cheaper in the end, but at first sight their cost undoubtedly seems 
hich. Of course we are used to console ourselves for this state of 
aflairs in many ways. In the first place, as has been just said, we 
are satisfied that in the end we get full value for our money. Then 
we are so rich a country that questions as to our means of bearing 
the cost of any branch of the public service are capable of being 
very satisfactorily answered. The average rate of wages too of 
almost all classes is higher with us than with our neighbours ; so 
that in paying more largely than they do we are merely following 
out our own scale, and not theirs. It is seldom that we can say of 
iny public department, of the efficiency of which we are satisfied, 
that it ig actually the cheapest, both in cost and in result, in the 
9 The reader who has the patience to peruse this article to 
ye will, it is hoped, be convinced that this may be said with 
a . one very important branch of the Government. service, and 
Nery which it might be least expected, and that is the Royal 
naval force consists so largely of matériel—of ships and the 

cles which compose their equipment—and the progress of the 
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THE COST OF THE NAVY. 


that we have somewhat ample means of instituting a comparison 
between our own navy and those of other States. If for a certain 
number of pounds we get a certain quantity of shipping of a par- 
ticular class, larger than that which our neighbours get for the 
same sum, we may properly say that that item costs us less than it 
does them. And we may argue in the same way about armament, 
stores, dockyards, and other divisions of the matériel. So, too, if 
we can keep up for a stated expenditure a larger number of trained 
seamen than the other maritime Powers can maintain on like terms, 
permitting—for the sake of the argument—the efficiency to be the 
same in all cases, we shall be fully justified in asserting that our 
personnel is less costly than that of other navies. And if we take 
other branches of the Government, and comparing them with cor. 
responding ones in foreign countries, we find that the same cheap. 
ness cannot be claimed for those which belong to us, we shall have 
good reason for asserting that it is the navy, and the navy only, 
which is more inexpensively maintained in England than in any 
other country. 

We may take the annual cost of the British Navy as being, in 
round numbers, eleven millions sterling. Last year, in fact, more 
than that sum was voted for it; but the average yearly expenditure 
cannot be fairly put at much above ten millions and a half. We 
select the higher figure first stated in order that the real charge 
may not appear to be in any way under estimated. Against this 
sum, let us place the several sums which the chief maritime States 
of the world—viz. the remaining great European Powers and the 
United States of America—are compelled to devote to naval pur- 
poses. We shall have the following statement : 








Great Britain . . .£11,000,000 France . . «~~ £6,500,000 
Germany . ‘ ; . 2,900,000 

Austria ‘ ‘ : ‘ 984,000 

Italy . . ° , . 1,830,000 

Russia ‘ ° : . 8,500,000 

United States . . «4,700,000 

Total ‘ ' , £20,414,000 


Which gives us twenty millions and a half for foreign navies against 
eleven for our own. A few words have to be said about these 
figures before we have done with them. In the first place we have 
taken a high estimate of our own expenditure, and have been 
guided in forming it by the accounts of the period of exceptional 
preparation for war through which we have lately passed ; whilst 
on the other hand not one of the foreign countries in the list, . 
even Russia, has been specially called upon to increase its wee 
budget. In some instances, in those of Germany and the = 
States for example, the heavy pension charges, which have to bé 
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iseuded in our navy estimates, are provided for under other heads 
of expenditure. Where, as is customary in some countries, the 
charges are divided into ‘ ordinary and ‘ extraordinary,’ both have 
een counted in the total. This has been done because these f extra- 
ordinary’ items are those of building new ships, and establishing or 
alarging dockyards, things which have of course to be provided for 
‘, our own accounts. If it is true that Austria, Germany, and 
Italy have had to create navies within the last twelve or fifteen 
rears, and build great arsenals in which to equip them, it is not 
less true that we have had to replace all our previously existing 
ny teriel, and enormously extend our dockyard accommodation. If 
Kiel, and Wilhelmshaven, and Spezia had to be created, so had 
w new Chatham—with its basin area equal to that of all the 
French arsenals united—and the size of Portsmouth had to be 
wore than doubled, Devonport and Keyham had to be added to 
considerably, and new works had to be completed at Malta and 
Bermuda and many other distant points. The ships of twenty 
years ago are now as obsolete in Great Britain as they have become 
elsewhere. 

It is a fact that in our naval accounts no charge is made for 
amament, the guns and warlike stores being furnished to the sea- 
service by the military authorities, a practice which is peculiar to 
this country. But the sum necessary to cover the supply of those 
articles is nearly represented by that which is included in the navy 
estimates for moving troops and other matters, which might be 
fuirly charged to the war department. The difference would pro- 
bably not amount to an increase of one per cent in the figures 
given above. No notice also has been taken of the small annual 
payment for naval service made by India to the Home Government, 
which is less than 100,000/., and which has been more than 
balanced in our comparative statement on another page by knocking 
off odd figures from the foreign expenditures. 

We have now to see what we get and what other nations get 
for the Sums spent anunally on naval defence. The most important 
division of the floating matériel is undoubtedly that which consists 
armour-clad ships. In estimating the force of any country in 
that particular we have to be more careful than would have been 
Necessary in the days of the older kind of vessels in eliminating 
“y our calculation all such ships as are antiquated or worn out. 
te have agreed to replace their old wooden ironclads by 

; essels with steel or iron hulls as rapidly as possible. 

e have already officially degraded most of our own from the list 
of eflicients ; and the same process is going on abroad, notably i 
France. It ic ve ee I - . going - ad, notably in 
as certain that few or none of them would be sent to 

imminent war; and they become year by year less 
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trustworthy. We may therefore give credit only for such ag could 
be really used. Of sea-going armoured ships, most of which have 
actually made long voyages, we can claim forty, ready or in g fair 
way towards completion, all having the advantages due to iron-byiit 
hulls. Of such France has, finished or still building, probably 
eight; Germany, which, beginning her naval career late, built only 
on recent models, twelve; Austria, six ; Italy, eight ; Russia, four: 
the United States, none,—none at least which would be considered 
fit for sea-going duties in Europe. This makes a total of thirty. 
eight for the foreign Powers, against the forty which could he 
before very long equipped by Great Britain.* 

In the case of coast-defence vessels, judged by the same standard 
of efficiency as the others, we find that we may count upon eleven: 
France upon six; Russia upon probably seven or eight, as most of 
the others must be quite obsolete and useless by this time; and the 
remaining countries of scarcely a dozen efficient ones between them. 
In fact it is to be doubted if all the navies, with which we are deal- 
ing here, could bring together a squadron of coast-defence vessels 
double the number of our own. And it must be remembered that it 
is the very essence of such craft that they could not be brought 
together, as they can only be employed on the coasts which they are 
intended to defend. The same, or perhaps even a greater, superiority 
would be found to be ours were the numerous classes of unarmoured 
cruisers, which in the British and foreign navies of the day take the 
places of the frigates and corvettes of former times, to be enumerated; 
and it is only because it is as well to avoid wearisome lists of figures 
that the different totals are not given. 

From these statistics it appears that if we were to divide the 
aumber of pounds annually spent by this country on her navy by 
the number of the ships, there would be a smaller cost per ship than 
would result from a similar. calculation with the united foreign force 
as a divisor, and the united foreign naval budget as a dividend. It's, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to say that if we divided by tonnage 11- 
stead of ships, the cost per ton would likewise show in our favour. 
Bo also, if we take any particular State, and distribute its charges 
amongst its matériel, we shall find the balance of economy still 
inclines to our side. Almost infinite changes may be rung up0 
these exercises in division by using the tons’ weight of heavy gus 
carried, the amount of dockyard accommodation, and the figures 
indicating horse-power of the engines. In every case We should 
have reason to be satisfied with our share of the quotient. 

The one important particular not yet considered is the personn : 
To make the relative strength of the British and other navies ™ 
totals 


*It should be mentioned that both from the British and the foreign 
Tey Tory . \711)1 Pe ] 
several very small vessels, and some of special type, have been omitted. 
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oficers and men more easily apparent, we may place the figures of 
their numerical strength on opposite sides of the page. Thus: 


SEAMEN AND MARINES. 


tha! 60,000 France. ‘ ‘ , - 60,000 

Grest Britain Germany ° ‘ ; , 8,100 
Austria. ‘ ‘ : i 6,150 

Italy . , : ‘ . 12,470 

Russia . . ‘ . . 27,270 

United States : ; ° 7,700 





Total . ‘ ‘ . 111,690 


This shows that, whereas the foreign expenditure is very nearly 
double ours, the number of men is considerably below such a multiple 
of our own personnel. But here also we have understated the case 
in our favour. We have merely given the bare number of seamen 
and marines voted for the active service annually, and have left out 
the thousands of non-effectives, who do appear on the foreign lists, and 
whose numbers only access to unpublished official documents would 
enable us to state with accuracy. So too, in some cases, an im- 
portant fraction of the dockyard personnel is allowed to swell the 
total number of men shown ; whereas in our accounts the dockyard 
workmen are kept rigidly separate from the fighting members of the 
service. As in the case of the matériel, so in the present it could 
easily be proved that the cost per man in the British navy is less 
than in any other. With the exception of the American navy this 
would not be strictly true, the actual cost per man with us being com- 
paratively extremely high. It is true, however, that we keep up a 
vast body of officers, seamen, and marines, and an immense floating 
material, at a less cost than other Powers can do it for. The Duke 
of Cambridge recently said at a public dinner that we could not 
expect to have an army which should be both composed of volunteers 
and cheap. But we do seem to have, to some extent, succeeded in 
getting a navy of which both may be predicated. And yet, not 
only have we got to offer considerable inducements to men to serve 
ina country with a comparatively high wage-rate, which affects the 
ad service as well as the sea service; but as there are plenty of 
sailors who do not serve the Crown, for the navy we are also subject 
to the additional drawback of a special competition on the part of 
mipowners, As every bluejacket in her Majesty’s ships is now 
uined from boyhood in the service, the difficulty of keeping the 
“xpenses of our personnel within reasonable limits is naturally 
Bteater than it is in the other States, where but a portion of the 

Whole is so trained. 
oo other branch of the public service with whose relative cost- 
€ can best compare that of the navy is, naturally, the other 
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great section of the national defensive force. The annual expen. 
diture on the army by the British and Indian Governments amounts 
to about thirty-one millions sterling; though in a lately published 
article Professor Fawcett states, on the authority of Sir John 
Strachey, that some two millions more should be added for Indian 
account. But, assuming the first-mentioned figure to represent the 
average cost with sufficient correctness, we shall find that it is 
nearly fifty per cent higher than that of the French military estab. 
lishment, and not very far short of double that of the German, and 
more than equal to the Austrian and Italian added together, though 
the forces maintained both at home and in our Eastern dependency 
united are much smaller, being less than 400,000 men. This, it 
should be remembered, only relates to the ‘ peace-footing;’ and 
considerable sums are required to complete mobilisation. The 
navy, on the other hand, has no need of being mobilised. Like 
the army acting in any particular quarter it may require to be 
reinforced ; but the essence of its organisation is that, of whatever 
strength it may happen to be, it is—so to speak—always in a con- 
dition to take the field. We have lately had an opportunity of 
verifying the truth of this assertion. Of the supplementary vote 
granted last year to the Crown for the purpose of perfecting our 
preparations for war, about one-fourth only was assigned to the 
navy, the remainder was devoted to military purposes. The mobi- 
lisation of an army corps had to be completed ; Admiral Hornby’s 
fleet on the other hand was ready for war. Even now, provided 
the ships under that officer’s command were numerous enough— 
which of course depends upon temporary circumstances—he could 
take them into action at a few hours’ notice. It was perhaps a 
significant proof of the general feeling on the subject, that im a 
series of able articles, which appeared in the J'imes, on the uses for 
the now celebrated ‘six millions,’ it was taken for granted that the 
whole of the money would be required to prepare the army for war, 
or rather a single corps of it. 

If we suppose that the superior economy in management of the 
British, as compared with other navies and with other branches of 
our own Government service, be in general admitted, if 1s still pos 
sible that it may be urged, that after all it is too costly; that it 18 
kept up on a larger scale than the exigencies of the country demand. 
This is, of course, a question totally distinct from that with which 
this article proposed to deal; -but a word or two may be said upon 
it before concluding. It is generally known that the enormous col 
merce of the Empire is chiefly carried on by sea; and perhaps most 
people are aware that we are our own carriers. The tonnage of 
British shipping is about four times that of the shipping of France 
and Germany combined; and more than half the steamers which 
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on the ocean bear our flag. Now were these immense fleets to 
be insufliciently protected in war and fall a prey to the enemy, not 
only would the commerce of the country be ruined, but it would be 
simply impossible for the united neutrals of the world to supply 
ships enough to take their place. Therefore, independently of its 
use in protecting our shores from invasion and our outlying domi- 
nions from attack, the navy is looked to to prevent a complete 
jislocation of the commercial relations of mankind in general. If 
the British flag should be driven from the ocean, as that of the 
United States nearly was by the Alabama and her consorts, it is 
not in the power of the rest of Europe and America to find the 
means of carrying on the vast trade that flourishes beneath it. We 
are now too, in one very important respect, in a very different 
position from what we have ever been in during any previous great 
war. Wedepend upon foreign, and often distant, countries for 
many of the necessaries of life. Two-thirds of our food is imported 
from abroad. Bearing this in mind, we may try and imagine what 
our state would be were two-thirds of the carrying power of the 
world suddenly neutralised, as it surely would be were the navy not 
strong enough to prevent it. To Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy a strong navy is in reality a luxury; as, to some extent, it is 
also to France. These countries could get on respectably and even 
comfortably without a navy at all; whilst to us the possession of 
one is of vital importance. The nations mentioned cannot well 
dispense with their enormous armies; and what those armies and 
their navies are to them, our navy alone is to us, and more also. 
Even a considerable restriction of trade does not appear to justify 
its reduction, for the import of food increases, though that of other 
articles may diminish. Military campaigns may be with us pro 
victoria ; when the navy has to fight it will be, assuredly, pro 
salute. It ought to be a satisfaction to us to feel that, great as may 
be the aggregate sum expended on it, there is good evidence to 
show that it is made to go farther than the money spent upon that 
of any toreign Power; a thing which it would be difficult to establish 
In respect of any other branch of the Government whatever. Last 
year, in the French Chamber, M. Lamy, who is chairman of the 
select committee on the navy estimates during the present session, 
is reported to have said, ‘ England now possesses the most powerful 
leet ; she has the most economically kept-up naval establishments, 


“i simplest system of accounts, and the best-paid and most con- 
ented: crews in the world.’ 
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GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By tHe Avutuor or ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Homeg.’ 





IV. Tue Woopen Bottte. 


‘Gez, Diamond! Now, Captain!’ cried Margaret, imitating the 
gruff voice of the carter. Crack! The long-knotted lash of the 
wagon-whip, bound about the handle with brazen rings, whistled 
in the air and curled up with a vicious snap. She was in one of 
her wild impulsive moods. Away trotted the two huge carthorses, 
the harness merrily jingling and the wagon jolting. Jabez the 
shepherd could barely keep pace with it, running beside the leader, 
Diamond. Margaret and May were riding. Crack! Crack! 

‘ Aw, doan’t’ee now—doan’t’ee, miss!’ panted the shepherd. ‘Us 
ull go right drough th’ winder! Whoa!’ 

For they were steering straight for the great window at Greene 
Ferne that opened on the lawn. It was wide open that beautiful 
midsummer morning. 

‘ What are those children doing ?’ said Mrs. Estcourt, in some 
alarm. ‘ Why, they have harnessed the horses !’ 

Valentine, Geoffrey, and Felix, who were there, crowded to the 
window. 

‘Whoa, Diamond! Captain, whoa!’ cried Margaret, bringing up 
her convoy on the lawn in fine style. ‘Now, mamma dear, jump 
up! We’re all going haymaking, as the men won’t.’ 

_ ‘She has solved the problem,’ said Valentine. ‘ Here’s one 
volunteer !’ And he sprang up. 

That very morning they had been holding a council to see if 
anything could be suggested to put an end to the strike. It had 
now lasted nearly a fortnight. Felix in vain argued with the men; 
they listened respectfully, and even admitted that he was right ; but 
all they would say was that ‘they meaned to have th’ crownd.’ 

Slow to take action, there is no one so stubborn, when once he 
has resolved, as the agricultural labourer. They had timed the 
strike with some cunning. They had let the mowers cut some sixty 
acres of grass, and then suddenly stopped work. They knew very 
well that if cut grass is allowed to remain exposed to the sun longer 
than just sufficient to make it into hay, it dries up so much as to be 
of little value. Now the burning brilliant summer-sunshine had 
been pouring down upon the withered grass for days and days, eX 
pelling every particle of the succulent sap, and turning it to a brittle 
straw. The shepherd, Jabez, remained at his work, and he and 
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Augustus Basset, the ‘ baillie,’ did a little, throwing up a mead or 
two into ‘ wakes’ for carting ; but their exertions were of small 
vail. While they talked and deliberated, Margaret, beckoning May, 
lipped out and went down to the stables. Diamond and Captain 
were led out into the sunshine, and stood like statuary, waiting to 
be bidden. For the beauty of simple strength nothing equals a fine 
carthorse: the vast frame, the ponderous limb, the massive neck, 
speak of power in repose. ‘Their large dark lustrous eyes followed 
the girls with calm astonishment ; but, docile and gentle, they gave 
implicit obedience to orders. ‘The heavy harness, brass-mounted, 
was as much as ever the two girls could manage to lift; and when it 
came to hoisting up the shafts of the wagon they were at a loss. 
But Jabez, hearing a noise at the stables, came up; and after him 
slouched Augustus, muttering to himself, as usual. So just when 
the council indoors was beginning to wonder what had become of 
Margaret and May, crack, crack, and the jingling of harness put an 
end to their deliberations. 

Geoffrey quickly followed Valentine; Felix, more thoughtful, 
brought a chair for Mrs. Estcourt, who, half laughing, half protesting 
against Margaret’s wilful fancy, got up. Augustus sat on the shafts, 
Jabez stood by the leader, and, seeing them all in, started for the 
field. 

‘If you were to bring out a thirty-six-gallon cask,’ said Augustus, 
whose red nose peered over the front part of the wagon, ‘ and set 
it upon a haycock, I'll warn them chaps would come back fast 
enough.’ This was one word for the haymakers and two for himself. 

‘Tm sure I don’t grudge them some ale,’ said Mrs. Estcourt. 
‘But they are really very unreasonable. One of the servants took 
a mower a quart of beer. He said he did not like it, and didn’t 
want so much, and poured it out on the grass. Next day only a 
pint was sent to him: ‘* Why y’ent you brought me a quart?” said 
he. ‘* Because you flung it away,” was the reply. ‘ Aw, that don’t 
matter. You bring Ia quart. I’ll have my mishure” [measure]; nor 
should I mind paying the extra five shillings; but you see, Felix, if 
I pay it, all the farmers round—for they have only struck work on 
ny place, thinking, no doubt, that, being a woman, I must give way 
—will be obliged to do so, and some of them are not able. Many 
have called and begged me not; and Mr. Thorpe says the same. 
= don’t like it. We have always been on good terms with the 
b ‘O yes, you pets ’em up,’ said Augustus, ‘just like so many 
. dren ; and, of course, they ain’t going to work for you.’ 

The struggle of capital and labour,’ began Felix learnedly, when 


sudden jolt of the springless wagon threw him off his balance, 
nd he had to cling to the sides. 
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‘O, mind the gatepost!’ cried Mrs. Estcourt, in some alarm, 

While they were near the house Jabez went slow; but the 
moment he reached the open field away he started, and what with 
the jingling of the harness, the creaking of the wheels, and the 
necessity for holding on tight, conversation became impossible, 
The wagon rose up and sloped down over the furrows of the meadow 
as a boat pitches in a sea. 

‘Woaght! whoa!’ shouted Jabez, drawing up among the hay, 
‘ This be it; the prongs be in the ditch.’ 

When they had descended, he went to the hawthorn-bush, 
pulled out some prongs, and then scrambled up into the wagon 
himself. ‘Now then, you lards and gennelmen, one on ’ee get 
each side, and pitch up thaay wakes [ridges of hay put ready for 
the purpose of loading], and mind as you doan’t stick your farks 
into [. The wimmen—lI means the ladies—wull rake behind, and 
paa’son can help um—th’ rakes be hung on th’ hedge. Now, 
baillie, look arter them ’osses.’ 

Though hay looks light and easy to lift, yet when the fork has 
gathered a goodly bundle, to hoist it high overhead, and continue 
the operation, is really heavy labour. Valentine was physically a 
smaller-made man than Geoffrey, whose broad shoulders had 
also been developed both by athletic exercise at home and by 
work in Australia—work done from choice, not necessity. But 
though smaller, Valentine was extremely tough, wiry, and nimble, 
as is often the case with gentlemen who ‘fancy’ horses. Quick in 
his movements, he caught the knack of ‘ pitching’ almost imme- 
diately. He hastily flung up his ‘ wake’ as far as the horse in the 
shafts, and then walked to the rear of the wagon where Margaret 
was raking, leaving Geoffrey still engaged. 

Margaret and May were looking at a nest of harvest-trows, as 
the tiny mice are called that breed in the grass. Valentine began 
to talk about his horses, knowing Margaret was fond of animals, 
and said that a ‘string’ of his would pass Greene Ferne in the 
evening en route to his stables. Now Geoffrey, glancing back, saw 
the group apparently in earnest conversation from which he was 
excluded; and noting Margaret's attention to Valentine, grew 
jealous and angry. Just as he finished ‘ pitching,’ and was about 
to join them— 

‘Tchek!’ from Augustus, and on the horses moved, and he had 
to recommence work. Valentine ran with his prong, and again, by 
dint of great exertions, finished his side first, and returned to 
Margaret. 

‘Tchek! woaght !’ 

The third time Valentine essayed the same task, delighted to 
leave Geoffrey in the cold, and to exhibit his superior prowes* 
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Bat Geoffrey by now had learned how to handle his fork. His 
muscles were strung, bis blood was up, he warmed to his work, and 
pitched vast bundles that all but buried and half choked Jabez, who 


was loading on the wagon. 
‘The dust be all down my droat! Aw, doan’t’ee, measter !’ he 


cried, in smothered tones. 

‘Tchek!’ and this time Valentine was far behind, and Geoffrey 
had gone back to talk to Margaret. At the next move Geoffrey 
not only cleared his side up to the horse in the shafts, but, by using 
his great strength to the utmost, went ahead up the wake eight or 
ten yards, and thus secured himself twice as long with her, while 
Valentine had to remain ‘ pitching.’ To Jabez the shepherd, on 
the wagon, it was fine sport to watch the rivalry of the ‘ gennelmen.’ 
A labouring man thoroughly enjoys seeing the perspiration pouring 
from the faces of the well-to-do. He bustled about as fast as he 
could, and kept the horses moving. By superior muscular force 
Geoffrey remained ahead. ‘To Valentine it was gall and worm- 
wood. 

‘We be getting on famous, zur,’ said Jabez. ‘ Tchek!’ 

Mrs. Estcourt had meantime left the field, after beckoning to 
Augustus, who followed her. While she was present there was 
some check on their rivalry; but no sooner did they perceive that 
she was gone than it rose to a still greater height. Valentine, 
pulling himself together, and taking advantage of a thinner wake 
than usual, ran ahead, and went back to the rear. Seeing this, 
Geoffrey hurled the hay up with such force and vigour that he 
literally covered the shepherd, who could barely struggle out of it. 

‘Lord, I be as dry as a gicks!’ said Jabez, when he did get 
free, and meaning by his simile the stem of a dead hedge-plant. 
‘And here’s baillie wi’ th’ bottle. Bide a bit, my lards.’ 

__ By this time ‘ my lards’ thoroughly understood why haymakers 
like their ale, and plenty of it. Working undér the hot sun, with 
the dust or dry pollen flying from the hay, causes intense thirst. 
So the wagon stood still, and Valentine, hot and angry, took the 
bottle—being the nearest—from Augustus, and essayed to drink. 
This ‘bottle’ was a miniature cask of oaken staves, with iron hoops, 
and a leathern-strap to carry it by. It held about a gallon. To 
drink, the method is to put the lips to the bung-hole, situate at the 
largest. part of the circumference, toss the barrel up, and hold the 
= Valentine could not get more than the merest sip, 
g4 the bottle was quite full. This, scientifically speaking, was 
used by the pressure of the atmosphere. There is the same 
culty in drinking from a flask. 
ad - th’ aair in—let th’ aair in!’ said the shepherd, himself an 
Pt. ‘Open th’ carner of yer mouth.’ 
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But attempting to do that Val let too much ‘ aair’ in, and spilt 
the ale, to his intense disgust. 

‘Put th’ cark in, zur, and chuck un up to I.’ Jabez caught 
the ‘ bottle’ as tenderly as a mother would her infant, and quitted 
not his hold till half the contents had disappeared, nor would he 
have left itthen, had not Augustus grumbled and claimed his turn, 
Mrs. Estcourt now returned, attended by a servant carrying 4 
basket of refreshments for which she had gone, not forgetting 
the more civilised bottles issued by the divine Bass. Throwin 
down forks and rakes, they assembled in the shade of the tal] 
hawthorn hedge and sat down on the hay. When the delicate 
flavour of his cigar floated away on the soft summer air, even Valen- 
tine’s acerbity of temper relaxed. Opposite, at some distance, 
stood the wagon now fully loaded; Diamond and Captain eating 
the hay put for them, and the shepherd lying at full length on the 
grass. Augustus, the ‘ bottle’ by his side, and his hand laid lov. 
ingly on it, fell asleep in the shade of the wagon. 

The wild-roses on the briars that stretched out from the 
hedge towards the meadow opened their petals full to the warmth. 
The breeze rustled the leaves of the elm overhead. Rich flute-like 
notes of music came from the copse hard by— it was the blackbird. 

‘Ah, this is merry England,’ said Felix, who loved his cigar, 
watching the tiny cloud float away from its tip. ‘The blackbird 
sings in the scorching sun at noonday, when the other songbirds 
are silent. You did not know Geof was a writer, did you?’ He 
drew forth a piece of paper, when Newton began to protest, and 
would have taken it from him by main force, had not the ladies 
insisted on hearing the contents. So Felix read the verses. 


‘NooNTIDE IN THE MEADow. 


Idly silent were the finches— 
Finches fickle, fleeting, blithe ; 
And the mower, man of inches, 
Ceased to swing the sturdy scythe. 


All the leafy oaks were slumb’rous ; 
Slumb’rous e’en the honey-bee ; 

And his larger brother, cumbrous, 
Humming home with golden knee. 


But the blackbird, king of hedgerows— 
Hedgerows to my memory dear— 

By the brook, where rush and sedge grows, 
Sang his liquid love-notes clear.’ 


Margaret, toying with a June rose—the white petal ile 
tinted with pink between her soft rosy fingers—dreamily repeate 
half to herself, 


* All the leafy oaks were slumb’rous.’ 
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Valentine glanced at her swiftly, and inwardly resolved to re- 
move the impression on her mind. He took out his pocket- 
book. | | 
‘My verses,’ said he, ‘ are only copied, but they seemed to me 
gem in their way. It is a piece of Bacchic meditation from the 
Vaux de Vire, exquisitely translated by some clever author whose 
name I have forgotten. You are gazing at our friend Augustus’ 
bibulous nose,” he nodded towards the recumbent figure with the 
hand on the bottle, ‘ and see it through your own glass : 

‘Fair nose! whose beauties many pipes have cost 
Of white and rosy wine ; 
Whose colours are so gorgeously embossed 
In red and purple fine; 
Great nose, who views thee, gazing through great glass, 
Thee still more lovely thinks. 


Thou dost the nose of creature far surpass 
Who only water drinks.’’’ 


It was so appropriate to poor Augustus that they could not choose 
but smile. Valentine begged Margaret to sing: they all joined in 
the request, and she sang, with a faint blush, looking down—for she 
knew, though the rest did not, that it was Geoffrey’s favourite—the 
beautiful old ballad of the ‘ Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.’ With 
the wild-rose in her hand, the delicate bloom on her cheek, the 
green hedge behind, the green elm above, and the sweet scent of 
the hay, she looked the ballad as well as sang it. 

‘Ah,’ said Felix, ‘no sign of study in those old ballads, no 
premeditation, no word-twisting and jerking; rugged metre so 
involved that none can understand it without pondering an hour 
two. This is the way we criticise poetry nowadays, in our 
mechanical age—just listen : somebody has been measuring Tenny- 
son with a foot-rule. I read from a professor’s analysis—‘‘ The 
line is varied by dactylic or iambic substitution, as well as by 
truncation and anacrusis ;” ‘‘the line is varied by anapestic and 
trochaic (rarely dactylic) substitutions, and by initial truncation !” 
“ Faust says, not all these word-twisters have ever made a Maker 

Crash '—splintering of wood and breaking of boughs. 

_ ‘Here gwoes! Come on, you! Hoorah! Us ull put it up, 
iussus ; doan’t’ee be afeared! you bin a good missus to we. So 
into't, you vellers !? 

Pes or ten men came crashing through a gap in the hedge, 
me cane the prongs and rakes that were lying about with no 
"ig — than these brief ejaculations, dashed out to work. 
mi eye of rambling idly about, hands in pockets, seeing no 
ace ot the men on the other farms joining them, they had 

‘nging round the place in a sheepish way, till, finally observ- 
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ing the ladies working, the sense of shame got the better, and 
they made a rush for the hay, and gave up the strike. For there 
is sterling worth and some rude chivalry in these men, though simple 
enough, and easily led astray ; the more the pity that no one has 
yet taken the lead among them with a view to their own real 
and solid advancement. 

‘I will go home and send them some refreshment,’ said Mrs. 
Estcourt. All the party rose and accompanied her. In the next 
field they passed the mowers preparing to begin mowing again, 
Geoffrey and Valentine both tried to mow, but utterly failed; the 
point of the scythe persistently stuck into the ground. 

‘A’ be a’ akkerd tool for a body as beant used to un,’ said the 
eldest of the men, taking out his stone rubber from the sling at his 
back, preparatory to giving the scythe a touch up after such rough 
handling ; ‘and um beant what um used to be when I wur a bwoy.’ 

‘How do you mean ?’ said Felix. 

‘Aw,’ said the mower, tilting his hat back, ‘ th’ blades be as good 
as ever um wur—thaay folk at Mells be th’ vellers to make scythes. 
Thur beant none as good as thairn. But it be th’ handle, look’ee, 
as I means. I minds when thaay wur made of dree sarts of wood, 
a main bit more crooked than this yer stick, and sart 0’ carved a 
bit; doant’ee see. It took a chap a week zumtimes to find a bit 
a’ wood as ud do. Sut, bless ’ee, a’moast anything does now.’ 

Swish went the keen blade through the tall grass. They 
watched him a few minutes. 

‘Thur be some blight about,’ said the man; ‘scythe do scum 
up terrable,’ and he showed them the blade all covered with a 
greenish-white froth, supposed to be caused by insects. ‘ Thur be 
blight up thur, look.’ 

He pointed to a dark heavy cloud that seemed to float at a 
great height in the east. 

‘ It will thunder,’ said May. 

‘ Aw, no it wunt, miss,’ said the mower. ‘A’ reckon as it'll be 
nation hot; thuck cloud be nothing but blight. Spile the frut, 
bless’ee.’ 

‘So even the scythe handles used to be artistic,’ said Felis, 
as they walked away. ‘There used to be art and taste and work- 
manship even in so common a thing. It was made of three dis- 
tinct pieces of wood, carefully finished off; men took days to find 
a piece. Now it is nothing but a stick smoothed by machinery. | 
hate machinery. I like to see the artist in his work ; to see the 
mark of the knife where the chip has been taken out. But the 
spirit of art flies when things are sent forth by machinery—bun- 
dreds exactly alike.’ 

To May it was a great pleasure to hear him dilate in this way- 
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Near the house they met Augustus, radiant with smiles, and per- 
feetly loaded with the wooden bottles for the men. 

‘[knows I’m a fool,’ said he: ‘at least, I ought to, since I’m 
told so forty times a day. But a fool must be sometimes right. 
‘Pend upon it, there’s nothing like ale !’ 

At Greene Ferne May found a letter for her which spoilt the day. 
[twas from her erandfather, Andrew Fisher, of the Warren, written 
in great anger, and commanding her immediate return home, and 
) mind and bring that rug with her that had been at Greene 
Ferne ever since Christmas. ‘The old grasping miser, in his rage, 
remembered such a trifle as a travelling-rug. Fisher had sent a 
verbal message for his granddaughter before, which she had ventured 
toput off; now he wrote in a furious temper, and added at the foot 
that if that parson ever came anigh the Warren again he’d have 
him ducked in the miil-pool. So bitter had the mere thought made 
him that Felix wanted his money. ‘There was nothing for it but for 
May to return, and she asked for her horse to be saddled. Felix 
could hardly suppress his annoyance. May was much downcast, 
but Margaret cheered her. 

‘Twill go with you,’ she said. ‘He was always nice to me. 
He is a regular old flatterer’—(she peeped in the glass)—‘ only 
think, flattering at ninety! but aman must flatter, if he’s a hun- 
dred! I shall get over him! Ill ride my chestnut, and I can 
stay with you, dear, can’t 1? and come back next evening.’ | 

So they left together. Geoffrey, in shaking hands with Mar- 
garet, tried to whisper, ‘ May I come and meet you to-morrow even- 
ing,’ but could not well manage it, Valentine being near. 

‘Be sure and return by the road, dear,’ said Mrs. Estcourt,— 
‘the Downs are very lonely if you come by yourself, and you may 
lose your way.’ 

‘Q, no,’ laughed Margaret. ‘I love the hills, and I know 
them all. I must come over the turf, mamma dear. 

Now Geoffrey heard this, and mentally noted it. He had his 
horse at Thorpe Hall, and he determined to ride and meet Mar- 
garet on the morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW HELEN. 





Wuere hast thou been since round the walls of Troy 
The sons of God fought in that great emprise ? 
Why dost thou walk our common earth again ? 
Hast thou forgotten that impassioned boy, 
His purple galley, and his Tyrian men, 
And treacherous Aphrodite’s mocking eyes ? 
For surely thou art she, who, like a star 
Hung in the silver silence of the night, 
Didst lure the Old World’s chivalry and might 
Into the clamorous, crimson waves of war! 


Or didst thou rule the fire-laden moon ? 
In amorous Sidon was thy temple built 
Over the light and laughter of the sea ? 
Where, behind lattice scarlet-wrought and gilt, 
Some brown-limbed girl did weave thee tapestry, 
All through the waste and wearied hours of noon ; 
Till her wan cheek with flame of passion burned, 
And she rose up the sea-washed lips to kiss 
Of some glad Cyprian sailor, safe returned 
From Calpé and the cliffs of Herakles ! 


No! thou art Helen, and no other one! 


It was for thee that bright Sarpedon died, 
And Memnon’s manhood was untimely spent ; 
It was for thee gold-crested Hector tried 
With Thetis’ child that evil race to run, 
In the last year of thy beleaguerment ; 
Ay ! even now the glory of thy fame 
Burns, torch-like, in Death’s fields of asphodel, 
Where those high lords whom Ilion knew so well 
Clash ghostly shields and call upon thy name. 


Where hast thou been? in that enchanted land 
Whose slumbering vales forlorn Calypso knew, 
Where never mower rose to greet the day 
But all unswathed the trammelling grasses grew, 
And the sad shepherd saw the tall corn stand 
Till summer’s red had changed to withered gray ? 








THE NEW HELEN. 


There didst thou lie by some Lethzan stream 
Deep brooding thine ancient memory, 

The crash of broken spears, the fiery gleam 
From shivered helm, the Grecian battle-cry ? 


Nay, thou wert hidden in that hollow hill 
With one who is forgotten utterly, 


That discrowned Queen men call the Erycine ; 


Hidden away that never mightst thou see 


The face of Her, before whose mouldering shrine 


To-day at Rome the silent nations kneel ; 
Who gat from Love no joyous gladdening, 
But only Love’s intolerable pain, 
Only a sword to pierce her heart in twain, 
Only the bitterness of child-bearing. 


The lotos-leaves which heal the wounds of Death 
Lie in thy hand; O, be thou kind to me, 
While yet I know the summer of my days ; 
For hardly can my tremulous lips draw breath 
To fill the silver trumpet with thy praise, 
So bowed am I before thy mystery ; 

So bowed and broken on Love’s terrible wheel, 
That I have lost all hope and heart to sing, 
Yet care I not what ruin time may bring 

If in thy temple thou wilt let me kneel. 


Alas, alas, thou wilt not tarry here, 
But, like that bird, the servant of the sun, 
Who flies before the northwind and the night, 
So wilt thou fly our evil land and drear, 
Back to the tower of thine old delight, 
And the red lips of young Euphorion ; 
Nor shall we ever see thy face again, 
But in this poisonous garden must we stay, 
Crowning our brows with the thorn-crown of pain, 
Till the dread cup of life shall pass away. 


0 Helen! Helen! Helen! yet a while, 

Yet for a little while, O, tarry here, 

_ Till the dawn cometh and the shadows flee! 
For in the gladsome sunlight of thy smile 

Of heaven or hell I have no thought or fear, 


Seeing I know no other god but thee : 
VOL. 1, 
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No other god save him, before whose feet 


THE NEW HELEN. 






In nets of gold the tired planets move, 
The incarnate spirit of spiritual love 
Who in thy body holds his joyous seat. 


Thou wert not born as common women are! 
But, girt with silver splendour of the foam, 
Didst from the depths of sapphire seas arise! 
And at thy coming some immortal star, 
Bearded with flame, blazed in the Eastern skies, 
And waked the shepherds on thine island-home. 
Thou shalt not die: no asps of Egypt creep 
Close at thy heels to taint the delicate air ; 
No sullen-blooming poppies stain thy hair, 
Those scarlet heralds of eternal sleep. 


Lily of love, pure and inviolate ! 
Tower of ivory! red rose of fire! 
Thou hast come down our darkness to illume : 
For we, close-caught in the wide nets of Fate, 
Wearied with waiting for the World’s Desire, 
Aimlessly wandered in the house of gloom, 
Aimlessly sought some slumberous anodyne 
For wasted lives, for trammelling wretchedness, 
Till we beheld thy re-arisen shrine, 
And the white glory of thy loveliness. 


OSCAR WILDE. 




























ANGLO-INDIAN MARRIAGE-CUSTOMS. 


By ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 





No. II. Grorce MartELL’s Bunposust.* 


Grorce MARTELL was an indigo-planter in western Tirhoot, a fine 
tact of Bengal stretching from the Ganges to the Nepaul Terai, 
and roughly bounded on the west by the Gunduck, on the east by 
the Kussi. Planter-life in Tirhoot is very pleasant to a man in 
robust health, who possesses some resources within himself. In 
many respects it more resembles active rural life at home than does 


my other life led by Anglo-Indians. The joys of a planter’s life 


have been enthusiastically sung by a planter-poet; and the frank 
venial hospitality of the planter’s bungalow stands out preéminent 
even amidst the universal hospitality of India. The planter’s 
bungalow is open to all-comers. ‘The established formula for the 
arriving stranger is first to call for a brandy-and-soda, then to order 
abath, and finally to inquire the name of the occupant, his host. 
The laws of hospitality are as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Once in the famine-time a stranger in a palki reached a planter’s 
bungalow in an outlying district, and sent in his card. The planter 
sent him out a drink, but did not bid him enter. The stranger 
remained in the verandah till sundown, had another drink, and 
then went on his way. This breach of Tirhoot statute-law became 
known, There was much excuse for the planter, for the traveller 
was 4 missionary, and in other respects was a persona ingrata. 
But the credit of planterhood was at stake; and so strong was the 
loree of public opinion that the planter who had been a defaulter in 
hospitality had to abandon the profession, and quit the district. It 
Was on this occasion laid down, as a guiding illustration, that if 
Judas Iscariot, when travelling around looking for an eligible tree 
which to hang himself, had claimed the hospitality of a planter’s 
bungalow, the dweller therein would have been bound to accord 
im that hospitality. Not even newspaper correspondents were to 
€ sent empty away. 

The indigo-planter is ‘up in the morning éarly,’ and away at a 
; ning canter on his ‘ waler’ nag, out into the dahaut to visit the 
"8 00 Which his crop is growing. He returns when the sun is 
Bundobust ig cd 
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tually an Indian word, which, like many others, has been all but fory- 
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Orvanis porated into Anglo-Indian English. Its meaning is plan, scheme, 
used arrangement, 
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getting high with a famous appetite for a breakfast which ig more 
than half luncheon. After his siesta, he may look in upon a neich. 
bour—all Tirhoot are neighbours, and within a radius of thirty miles 
is considered next door. He would ride that distance any day to 
spend an hour or two in a house brightened by the presence of 
womanhood. His anxious period is mahaye time, when the indigo 
is in the vats, and the quantity and quality of the yield depend a 
much on care and skill. But except at mahaye time, he is always 
ready for relaxation, whether it takes the form of a polo-match, a 
pig-sticking expedition, or a race-meeting at Sonepoor, Mozzutffer. 
pore, or Chumparun. These race-meetings last for several days 
on end, there being racing and hunting on alternate days, with a 
ball every second night. It is worth a journey to India to see 
Jimmy Macleod cram a cross-grained ‘waler’ over an awkward 
fence, and squeeze the last ounce out of the brute in the run home 
on the flat. The Tirhoot ladies are in all respects charming; and 
t must remain a moot point with the discriminating observer 
whether they are more delightful in the genial home-circles of 
which they are the centres and ornaments, or in the more exciting 
stir and whirl of the ballroom. After every gathering hecatombs 
of slain male victims mournfully cumber the ground; and one all- 
conquering fair one, now herself conquered by matrimony and 
motherhood, wrung ruefully from those her charms had slain the 
title of ‘the destroying angel.’ 

George Martell was an honest sort of a clod. He stood well 
with the ryots, and the mark of his factory always brought out keen 
bidding at Thomas’s auction-mart in Mission-row, and was held in 
respect in the Commission Sale Rooms in Mincing-lane. He was 
a good shikaree, and could hold his own either at polo or a 
billiards; but being somewhat shy, and not a littly clumsy, he did 
not frequent race-balls, or throw himself in the way of ‘ destroying 
angels.’ He had been over a dozen years in the district, and had 
not been known to propose once, so that he had come to be set down 
as something of a misogynist. Among his chief allies was a neigh: 
bouring planter called Mactavish. Mactavish in some incomptt- 
hensible way—he being a gaunt, uncouth, bristly Scot, whose 
Highland accent was as strong as the whisky with which he had 
coloured his nose—had contrived to woo and win a bonny baby-fuced 
girl, the ripple of whose laughter, and the dancing sheen of whose 
auburn curls, filled the Mactavigh bungalow with glad bright we 
shine. When Mac first brought home this winsome fairy, Marte 
had sheepishly shunned the residence of his friend, till one " 
morning, when he came in from the dahaut, he found — 
Mactavish quite at home among the pipes, empty soda-wa < 
bottles, and broken chairs that constituted the principal articles 0 
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fniture in his sitting-room. . Minnie had come to fetch her 
basband’s friend, and in her dainty imperious way would take no 
jenial. So George had his bath, got a fresh horse saddled, nearly 
sucked Minnie over the other side as he clumsily helped her to 
nount her pony, and rode away with her a willing, if somewhat 
downish, captive. Arriving at the bungalow Mactavish, honest 
George was bewildered by the transformation it had undergone. 
Flowers were where the spirit-case used to stand. There was a 
drawing-room with actually a piano in it; the World lay on the 
table instead of the Sporting Times; and the servants wore a quiet 
tasteful livery. Mac himself had been trimmed and titivated almost 
out of recognition. He who had been wont to lounge half the day 
in his pyjamahe was now almost smartly dressed; his beard was 
cropped, and his bristly poll brushed and oiled. If George had a 
weak spot in him, it was for a simple song well sung. Mrs. Mac, 
accompanying herself on the piano, sang to him ‘The Land o’ the 
Leal,’ and brewed him a mild peg with her own fair hands. 
George by bedtime did not know whether he was on his head or 
his heels. 

He lay awake all night thinking over all he had seen. Mac- 
tavish now was clearly a better man than ever he had been before. 
He had told George he was living more cheaply as a married man 
than ever he had done as a bachelor; and in the matter of happiness 
there was no comparison. George rose early to go home; but 
early as it was, Mrs. Mac was up too, and arrayed in a killing 
morning negligé that fairly made poor George stammer, gave him 
his chota nazri, and stroked his horse’s nose as he mounted. 
About half-way home George suddenly shouted, ‘D—d if I don’t 
do it too!’ and brought his hand down on his thigh with a smack 
that sent his horse buck-jumping. 

In effect, George Martell had determined to get married. But 
Where to find a Mrs. Martell? Mrs. Mactavish had told him she 
had no sisters, and that her only relative was a maiden grand-aunt, 
vhom George thought must be a little too old to marry, unless in 
the last resort. If he took the field at the next race-meeting the 
fellows would chaff the life out of him ; and besides, he scarcely felt 
himself man enough to face a ‘ destroying angel.’ As he pondered, 
it slowly homeward, a thought occurred to him. When he had 
“en at home a dozen years ago, his two girl-sisters had been at 
— and their great playmate had been a girl of eleven, by name 
ao Davidson. Laura was a pretty child. He had taken occa- 
oe of her ; had once kissed her, after having been 
ies / scratched in the struggle; and had taken her and his 

“i “ the local theatre. What if Laura Davidson—now some 
nd-twenty—were still single? What if she were pretty and 
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nice? He remembered that the colour of her hair wag not unlike 
Mrs. Mac’s, and was in ringlets too. And what if she were willin 
to come out and make lonely George Martell as happy a m ; 
was that lucky old Mac ? 

It was mail-day, and George, taking time by the forelock, sat 
down and wrote to his sister what had come into his head. By the 
return mail he had her reply : Laura Davidson was single ; she was 
nice; she was pretty; she had fair ringlets; she had a hazy 
memory of George and the kissing episode, and was willing to come 
out and marry him, and try to make him happy. But she could 
not well come alone; could George suggest any method of chaperon. 
ship on-the voyage ? 

In the district of Chumparun, which in essentials is part of Tir. 
hoot, lies the quaint little cavalry cantonment of Segowlie. It is 
the last relic of the old Nepaul war, which caused the erection of a 
chain of cantonments along the frontier, all of which, save Segowlie, 
are now abandoned. There is just room for one native cavalry 
regiment at Segowlie ; and the soldiers liked the station, because of 
excellent sport, and the good comradeship of the planters. At 
Segowlie, at the time I am writing of, there happened to be quar- 
tered a certain Major Freeze, whose wife, after a couple of years at 
home, was about returning to India. George had some acquaint- 
ance with the Major, and a far-off profound respect for his wife, 
who was an admirable and stately lady. It occurred to him to try 
whether it could not be managed that she should bring out the 
future Mrs. Martell. He saw the Major, who was only too de- 
lighted at the prospect of a new lady in the district, and the affair 
was soon arranged. Mrs. Freeze wrote that she and Miss David- 
son were leaving by such-and-such a mail; and knowing that Mar- 
tell was rather lumpy when a. lady was in the case, thoughtfully 
suggested that he should go down to Bombay and meet them; 80 
as to get over the initial awkwardness by making himself useful, 
and gaining his intended’s respect by swearing at the niggers. 

All went well. But George Martell was not quite his own 
master; he was only part of a ‘concern,’ and was bound to do his 
best for his partners. It happened, just about the time the P. & 0. 
steamer was due at Bombay, that the most ticklish period of the 
indigo-planters’ year was upon Martell. The juice had begun & 
flow from the vats. He had no assistant, and he did not dare to 
leave the work, so he telegraphed to Bombay to explain this to Mrs. 
Freeze, and added that he would meet her and her companion at 
Bankipore, where their long railway journey would end. Miss 
Davidson did not understand much about the critical crisis of indigo 
production, and she had a spice of romance in her composition ; 8° 
that poor Martell did not rise in her estimation by his default at 
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Bombay. When the ladies reached Bankipore there was still no 
Yartell, but only a chuprapee with a note to say that the juice was 
dill rmmning, and he could not leave the factory, but would be wait- 
ing for them at Segowlie. At this even Mrs. Freeze almost lost 
her temper. 
They have a ‘ State Railway’ now in Tirhoot, but at the time 
Iam writing of there was only one pukka road in all the district. 
The ladies travelled in palanquins, or palki, as they are more fami- 
jiarly called. It is a long journey from Bankipore to Segowlie, and 
three nights were spent in travelling. Bluff old Minden Wilson 
stood on the bank above the ghat to welcome Mrs. Freeze across 
the Ganges. One day was spent at young Spudd’s factory, the 
second at the residence of a genial planter rejoicing in the quaint 
name of Hong Kong Scribbens; on the third morning they reached 
Segowlie. But still no Martell; only a chit to say that plaguy 
juice was still ranning, but he hoped to be able to drive over to- 
dinner. Miss Davidson went to bed in a huff; and Major Freeze. 


was temporarily inclined to think that her home-trip had impaired. 


his good lady’s amiability of character. 

Martell did turn up at dinner-time. But he was hardly a man 
atany time to create much of an impression, and on this occasion he 
appeared to exceptional disadvantage. He was stutteringly ner- 
vous; and there were some evidences that he had been ineffectually 
striving to mitigate his nervousness by the consumption of his name- 
sake. He had on a new dress-coat, which had not the remotest 
pretensions to fit him, and the bear’s-grease which he had freely 
used gave unpleasant token of rancidity. The dinner was an un- 
satisfactory performance. Miss Davidson was extremely distraite,. 
and Martell became more and more nervous as the meal progressed,. 
and was manifestly relieved when the ladies retired. Soon after 
they had done so, the Major was sent for from the drawing-room. 
He found Miss Davidson sobbing on his wife’s bosom. He asked 
what was the matter. The girl, with many sobbing interruptions, 
gasped out : 

. ‘He’s the wrong man! O heavens, I never saw him before! 

“gg I remember who gave me sweets when I was a child had 

ar; he has red! O, what shall I do? O, please send 
man away, and let me go home!’ 

And then Miss Davidson went off into hysterics. 
ae was a pretty state of matters! The Major and his wife 
ton a See their way clear at all. Consultation followed consulta- 
ang ae on the Major’s part to poor Martell in the dining- 

a Wiched between them. It was almost morning before 
ats anged themselves after a fashion. The new basis agreed 
was that the previously-existing arrangement should be 
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regarded as dead, and that a courtship between Martell and Miss 
Davidson should be commenced de novo—he to do his best to to. 
commend himself to the lady’s affections, she to learn to loye him 
if she could, red hair and all. And so George went home, and 
the Segowlie household went to bed. 

Poor George at the best had a very poor idea of courtins 
acceptably ; and surely no man was more heavily handicapped i 
the enterprise prescribed him. He had to court to order, and to 
combat, besides, both the bad impression made at starting and the 
misfortune of his red hair. The poor fellow did his best. He 
used to come and sit in Mrs. Freeze’s drawing-room hours on end, 
glowering at Miss Davidson in a silence broken by spasmodic efforts 
at forced talk. He brought the girl presents, gave her a horse, and 
begged of her to ride with him. But the great stupid fellow had 
not thought of a habit, and the girl felt a delicacy in telling him 
that she had not one. So the horse ate his head off in idleness, and 
George’s heart went further and further down in the direction of his 
boots. He had so bothered Mrs. Freeze that she had washed her 
hands of him, and had bidden him worry it out on his own line. 

In less than a month the crisis came. Miss Davidson could 
not bring herself to think of poor George as affording the makings 
of a husband. She told Mrs. Freeze so, and begged, for kindness’ 
sake, that the Major would break this: her determination to 
Mr. Martell, and desire him to give the thing up as _ hopeless. 
The Major thought the best course to pursue was to write to 
George to this effect. Next morning, in the small hours, the poor 
fellow turned up in the Segowlie verandah in a terribly bad way. 
He would not accept his fate at secondhand in this fashion; he 
must see Miss Davidson, and try to move her to be kind to him. 
In the end there was an interview between them, from which 
George emerged quiet, but very pale. His notable matrimonial 
bundobust had proved the deadest of failures ; and the poor fellows 
lip trembled as he thought of Mactavish’s happy home and his own 
forlorn bungalow. 

But although he had red hair, and did not know in the least 
what to do with his feet, George Martell was a gentleman. ‘The 
lady continuing anxious to go home, he insisted on his right to pay 
her return passage as he had done her passage outward, urging 
rather ruefully that, he having taken a shot at happiness, and 
having missed fire, he must be the sole sufferer. It is a little sur 
prising that this uncouth chivalry did not melt the lady; but she 
was obdurate, although she let him have his way about the passag® 
money. So in the company of an officer’s wife going home, Miss 
Davidson quitted Segowlie, and journeyed to Bombay. Poot a 
George, with a very sore heart, was bent on seeing the last of her; 
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before settling down again to the old dull bachelor life. He dodged 
jown to Bombay in the same train, travelling second class that he 
night not annoy the girl by a chance meeting; and stood with a 
ad face leaning on the rail of the Apollo Bunder, as he watched 
the ship containing his miscarried venture steam out of Bombay 
harbour on its voyage to England. 

The same night he set out on his return to his plantation. At 
near midnight the mail-train from Bombay reaches Egalpoora, at 
the head of the famous Bhore ghat. Some refreshment is ordi- 
narily procurable there, but it is not much of a place. George 
Martell had had a drink, and was sauntering moodily up and down 
the platform, waiting for the bell to ring. As he passed the second- 
dass compartment reserved for ladies, he heard a low tremulous 
voice exclaim, ‘O, if I could only make them understand that Id 
give the world for a cup of tea!’ George, if uncouth, was a prac- 
tical man. His prompt voice rang out, ‘Qui hye, ek pyala chah 
lao! Promptly came the refreshment-room khitmutghar, hurrying 
with the tea; and George, taking off his hat, begged to know 
whether he could be of any further service. 

It was a very pleasant face that looked out on him in the moon- 
light, and there was more than mere conventionality in the accents 
in which the pleasant voice acknowledged his opportune courtesy. 
Insensibly George and the lady drifted into conversation. She was 
very lonely, poor thing ; a friendless girl coming out to be governess 
in the family of a burra Sahib at Chupra. Now Chupra is only 
across the Gunduck from 'Tirhoot, so George told his new acquaint- 
ance they were both going to nearly the same place, and professed 
his cordial willingness to assist her on the journey. He did so, 
escorting her right into Chupra before he set his face homeward ; 
and he thenceforth got into a habit of visiting Chupra very fre- 
quently. Need I prolong the story? I happened to be in Banki- 
pore when the Prince of Wales visited that focus of famine-wallahs. 
It fell to my pleasant lot to take Mrs. Martell in to dinner at 
the Commissioner’s hospitable table. Mrs. Mactavish was sitting 
Opposite ; and I went back to my bedroom-tent in the compound 
without having made up my mind whether she or Mrs. Martell was 
the prettier and the nicer. So you see George Martell did not 
make quite so bad a bundobust after all. 
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HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL. 


By Acnes J. Burke. 





Tue following notes were taken in the Dolma Baktché Palace 
during the reign of ‘ Merrie Abdul Aziz’ of unfortunate memory, 
My occupations in that dull residence I need not describe. The 
pilaf and strange dishes of fish were varied with an occasional hamper 
from Paris containing Camembert and asparagus from the Catacombs. 
In the evening, select troupes played pocket editions of Giroflé. 
Girofla or Les Cents Vierges; but the spirit of Oriental in- 
trigue was always uppermost, and gloomy foreshadowings of what 
was coming seemed to meet one at the end of every corridor. To 
avoid falling into some petty camarilla, and with a wholesome, if 
silly, dread of the traditional sack which sometimes cuts short a 
Turkish woman’s life, I resolved to turn my back on Eastern politics, 
and try to find out, instead, the strange tricks of Mahometan 
hygiene. Scientific men, as a rule, think that the question of 
toilet accessories is beneath them, although medical men are 
agreed in the opinion that the human body wants much grooming; 
and a first-class Paris physician, Dr. Constantin James, has dug 
out from the recesses of the classic past a very complete description 
of what went to make up the external adornments of a Roman 
matron. Judging from the appliances found in the museum at Naples, 
and what we read in Ovid and Martial, we may be quite certain that 
the daughters of ancient Rome had a compendium not unlike that of 
the present day to guide them in their bathroom ; or, as they sat, 
with: mirrors in their hands which would scarcely satisfy a modern 
coquette. They say Ernest Renan is a believer in spiritualism. If 
his critical and sceptical mind can find some truth in so nebulous 4 
science, there may be something in it ; and I often think that the 
love-potions and drugs of medieval alchemists were real discoveries 
in the vegetable kingdom, which threw a spell over the mind, just 
as the warmth and juicy green of spring is supposed to make 
‘Every shepherd swain grow bolder, 
Gentler every shepherdess.’ 

I have seen a Georgian woman bought in the market, who lost 
every outward semblance of her humble origin; and by means of 
certain preparations became so queenly in appearance that I co 
never approach her without a flutter, although she could not read, 
and was wofully ignorant. Her voice was harsh and unsymp* 
thetic; but, if she remained silent, her beauty was irresistible. 
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There were many things in the notes which I have taken that can 
warcely be brought within the scope of this brief sketch. Some of 
the strange hints are fugitive, and hard to string together. After 
ill, it was only upon the fiy-leaf of a book of Hours, belonging to 
Isabella of Hungary, that the wondrous component parts of Hun- 
gury-water were found. The hermit who gave her the recipe, she 
never saw again; and at seventy-two she declined: to marry the 
amorous King of Poland, out of grateful remembrance to her bene- 
factor, whom she chose to look upon as the Angel Gabriel. No- 
thing can equal the secrecy of women on the subject of their grow- 
ing years, or on the methods they employ to compound with time. 
When, some years ago, an adventuress had been persistently de- 
frauding women of fashion by her nostrums, it is somewhat remark- 
able that in no instance was there any revelation made by one 
customer or victim to another, although many of them were personal 
fiends. 

When Eastern women have been tender with me, the last 
proof of that tenderness has been the telling of a secret for the bath 
or toilet, a luscious paste for the lips, or a subtle liquid to make the 
eyes as dreamy as those of Sappho, or as seraphic as those of Teresa 
of Avila. The recipe for removing wrinkles used by Madame Ves- 
tris, in the days when the Island of Jewels was played at the 
Lyceum, came originally from the East; and is now in the posses- 
sion of a retired Krench actress, who rejoices in its use, and is aided 
inher attempt to wrestle with time by the fact. that her acte de 
naissance was burnt during the Commune. I give it for what it is 
worth, adding that I have only just received permission te do so. 
Vestris used to drive down to old Joseph Floris, at Acton, for the 
compounds in the early morning. On one occasion she met him 
coming out of the Catholic chapel in Warwick-street, and pointing 
smilingly to the confessional-box, said: ‘Be sure and keep my 
lily-roots a secret.’ When Mr. Floris used to prepare the mixture 
in the laboratory under his shop in Jermyn-street, the warehouse- 
hai made holiday at a neighbouring tavern, and no one saw what 
-_ until Joseph Floris came out, bareheaded, to the carriage, 
on his — of roses in his hand, and a jar carefully 
nde pe white paper and sealed. The secret was this. A 
mea wi ite garden lily-roots were boiled down, after being 
oe a The juice was strained off, and then mixed with 
tom ty ted white wax. This was incorporated into a pomade, 

“i to the face every night, to remain on till morning. 
of her ~ considers that Vestris was a cabotine down to the ends 
oo, as the French say, that she breathed all her life 
ag us air of an actress's dressing-room, and used all the 
8 in which they rejoice, the remembrance of her youthful 
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appearance may give an importance to this recipe which it might 
not otherwise possess. Not that I have much faith in the efficaey 
of any unguent, or mere toilet appliance, unless it forms portion of 
a carefully-worked system of hygiene. Two hours’ sleep before 
midnight during a month’s summer holiday will brighten the eye 
far more than successive applications of Florida-water in the smal] 
hours of the morning; just as the internal use of sulphur might 
make a better complexion than the placing of extracts and milks of 
the same substance on the face. IfI were making use of g big 
word, I should call the wondrous cosmetics and lotions that go to 
make up a pretty woman’s dressing-table the exuberance of hygiene, 

‘The bath is naturally the foundation of all supplementary u. 
guents, and the greatest mistake that can be made is the appliance of 
anything to the skin in patches. The first step in the unction of the 
body is the massage, or joint-rubbing process, used in Eastern baths, 
and now transplanted to the hammams of Christian capitals. Those 
who, for reasons of health, cannot take Turkish baths, will do well 
not to deprive themselves of the benefit of the massage, for without 
it the action of harmless dermophiles like milk of roses may be posi- 
tively pernicious. And here one may call attention to a branch of 
the subject which I find neglected in Oriental hygiene. The skin 
should be treated according to its special quality. Thus unguents 
may be beneficial where the body-covering is dry; but a farinaceous 
system will undoubtedly be preferable where the cellular tissue is 
abundant. A bath with bran is the starting-point in the use of all 
powders based upon rice or starch, and wrongly called violet powder. 
There have been grave controversies of late upon the component 
parts of these powders ; but there are trustworthy manufacturers in 
England who have never sold anything deleterious; and the matter 
is scarcely worth discussing, for the use of plain starch, either 
powdered or liquid, will answer every purpose. 

The first cosmetic is, after all, ordinary soap. The idea that 
the complexion is improved by not using this mild detergent isa 
delusion. The soap used in ancient Rome was nearly liquid ; and 
it was in some period of the Middle Ages that an unknown citizen 
of Marseilles invented the lathering substance which has now become 
so indispensable. Here Paris has completely eclipsed Constantinople, 
and I found the savon de Thridace, and other tablets well known 
to the modern French woman of fashion, amongst the numerous local 
appliances used by Turkish women. The only remark I have to 
make on this subject, is to discourage the use of strongly-perfumed 
soaps. Iam rather doubtful of all of them, and particularly where 
the colours are bright. Thus the brilliant green, which is supposed 
to be the outward semblance of lettuce, is often produced by oxyde 
of chrome. Brown soaps are more harmless, the colour being 
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rought out by means of caramel, or, in plain English, burnt 
But white curd-soap is undoubtedly the best, because it is 
arefully boiled, and contains no colouring matter whatever. There 
; one perfume which does not seem to have made very much 
advance in other countries, and has the merit of being perfectly 
harmless. Russia leather is proverbially odorous, and to those 
omen who wish to have fragrance without that parfum interlope 
ghich seems to cling round certain scents, I commend the extract of 
euir de Russie as unusually rich and mellow. 

The hands, of course, require separate saponaceous treatment, 
and we are at once met by two utterly different methods—one 
founded upon the acids, and the other upon emulcents. Lemons 
undeniably whiten a certain texture of hand, but they are not 
infallible, and sometimes produce irritation. The safest compound 
founded upon the acid treatment is very simple, and consists of 
brown Windsor soap, a little of the Klosterfran eau-de-cologne, 
and the juice of one lemon. The dazzling white hand of poor 
Aimée Désclée, when she created the principal part of row Frou, 
she owed to this preparation. Her Majesty the Queen was in the 
habit of using until lately a pdte composed of the yolks of fresh 
egos, bitter almonds, and Minorca honey. The recipe was of 
Moorish origin, and the Coptic bishops use it in their liturgy, and 
for the unction of the sick. Those who have paid the homage of 
kissing that highly-cultured hand may be glad to know the simple 
but historic anointing by which its beauties have been developed. 
The expression ‘came into court with clean hands’ has a covert 
meaning, for, as a mark of respect, nothing has ever been more 
practised than manual hygiene. The late Mr. Bellew told me 
that he owed half his success as a public reader to the care he 
bestowed upon his hands. If the school of naturalism, of which 
Swinburne, Emile Zola, and others are the modern apostles, is to 
become dominant and fashionable, there can be no harm in looking 
things straight in the face. It is quite an error to suppose that 
England ig not so devoted to the cultivation of the body as other 
nations. Considering the climate, we bathe more and devote 
more attention to corporal training than our neighbours. Even 
anongst the Latin saints, Catherine of Sienna completely opposed 
the notion that study and asceticism lost ground where the body 
oe kept in sparkling condition. What applies to muscular 
ene is equally correct of smaller details. The functional 
a of the eyelids can be materially helped by soothing lotions 
ticabl hour’s walk in the shelter of a wood, or, if that be imprac- 
— green meadows. It is most important to bear in 
el at hygienic culture must be helped out by a thoughtful 

ment which goes below the surface. 
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The nails are the chiefest evidence of the fact that Nature can- 
not be left to herself. The standard of perfection is a filbert-nut, and 
much trouble is sometimes required to reach it. An Hammangi 
Bachi, who has watched and tended the nails of many a Turkish 
beauty, tells me that the fingers should be soaked for a short time 
previous to the trimming process in a glass of rose-water, with Q 
soupcon of Portugal extract. Nail-polishing must not be excessive, 
as it produces round white spots underneath. As for that relic of 
barbarism—the tinting of the nails—it is useless and coarse. There 
is the same difference between a well-pruned nail and a stained one 
as there is between a fresh plover’s egg and the heaps of magenta. 
dyed wufs de Pdques which grace the windows of a Paris crémier, 

Before concluding, a word must be said about the painting and 
colouring of the face, if one may be excused for calling things by 
their proper name. The woman who uses fictitious bloom is playing 
with fire. It often requires only a heated room or a laborious waltz 
to literally unmask her. She may injure her complexion, or she 
may be unjustly saddled with a reputation for levity. But when 
all has been said, a margin may be left for the use of colour. All 
chemical preparations must be avoided; and girls with freckled 
faces will do well to bear in mind that they are not likely to forfeit 
the admiration of their male friends by such nut-brown evidences of 
health. Supposing a woman to be inordinately pale, the question 
at once arises, ‘Shall she use colour?’ Personally, I am quite 
decided that the answer is in the affirmative, and that it is only the 
women with red faces who reprove the habit so strongly. If tinted 
ribbons are allowed, if the silvery streak may be erased from the 
hair by cosmetic, then it is illogical and pharisaical to forbid the 
use of mechanical bloom. At present it is nearly certain that the 
majority of the women of fashion use colouring matter in some 
shape or another. As to the method, they have become more 
artistic; and we no longer see those bizarre visions formerly 80 
common in the pump-rooms of Bath and Cheltenham, where old 
ladies, who might have otherwise been grand in the quiet beauty o! 
their matronhood, became ridiculous and repulsive by the rouge 
with which they had mopped their unsuitable faces. When one 
seeks to combine all the modes of tinging the face with artificial 
bloom, the difficulty of choice is greater. Of liquid carmine, the 
less said the better. I was speaking the other day to a prince 1 
the world of perfumery, and on asking him the question whether 
any preparations of this character were harmless, he replied, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, that just as refined Parisians would per 
sist in drinking absinthe, so women who would not think of walking 
% hundréd yards in the honest brilliancy of a summer sun would 
have no scruple in applying acids to their faces daily. If1 wer 
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ssible to make or preserve a carmine from the juice of fruits the 
veal secret would have been found; and I know one lady who has 
axeeeeded so far with the inner portions of rose and tulip leaves, 
that she keeps a bed in her garden for this branch of her toilet. 
Blooms are harmless, and their crudity seems to be escaping under 
the patronage of modern fashion. Adolphe Bélot, in a recent 
novel, speaks admiringly of one of his flighty heroines coming into 
the room to greet a visitor, her cheeks freshly besprinkled with 
réloutine. Of course, if the century likes it, the century will have 
it, but the taste, like that for red mullets, will be an acquired one. 
In English society, there is always an inclination to say of a woman 
that she ‘makes up.’ In Paris, even in the noble Faubourg, suc- 
cess in maquillage makes a woman a past mistress in the craft of 
blandishment. A fever of paganism seems every now and then to 
pass over Europe. That strange word renaissance means that at 
certain times people seek their vices, virtues, and artistic tastes in a 
period anterior to the Christian era. Just as sprawling cherubs 
and corpulent saints took the place of the bright symbolism and 
jewelled stained glass in the churches a couple of centuries ago, so 
when modern society seeks for unguents and fards, it goes back to 
Mahometanism, and that state of the social fabric described in the 
Satires of Juvenal. But there can be no reason why the health 
and beauty of the human body should not form a science of its 
own. Mr. Buckmaster is not ashamed to stuff an egg or a tomato 
in the presence of an aristocratic and critical assemblage, because 
he knows that the hygiene of the stomach may form the basis of a 
happy home amongst our English middle classes. If our maidens 
and young men turn aside from the study of cheap finery to cul- 
livate the real beauties with which Nature has endowed humanity, 
itis not likely that corruption will be the result. The world will 
stow better and wiser, as it learns to treat every portion of the body 
with reverence and tender care. Bacon says that a pleasing figure 
8 & perpetual letter ofrecommendation ; and the world now requires 
‘missionary who shall gather up the lore of the past, and, stripping 
it of all that is puerile, shall give the same attention to the body as 
to a beautiful flower garden, for it is the most precious gift of our 


tangible existence, and the best sanctuary in which we can offer up 
our Worship, 
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DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND. 
By Joun B. Govan. 


THERE is a popular belief that drunkenness in England among 
the upper classes is dying out. It is true, I suppose, that men 
of birth and position are no longer in the habit of drinking their 
six bottles at dinner and sprawling under the table helpless, 4 
man who would drink like this, at his own or a friend’s table 
nowadays would hardly be tolerated in respectable society. Drunk- 
enness in England among the upper classes, though it may be 
dying out, I believe is very far from dead yet. 

There is great difficulty in arriving at any definite knowledge 
of the amount of drunkenness in the so-called upper classes of 
society ; for while the lower classes seem to live out of doors, and 
all they do is known, the habits of the other class are so covered 
by the circumstances of their position that we only see and know 
that which crops out on the surface, and only occasionally are 
there reports of their intemperance at the police-courts, while the 
lower classes are represented there every day. Since my arrival 
in this country last summer [ have received many letters from 
gentlewomen, persons of education and refinement, ladies who 
belong to the aristocratic circles, confiding to me the story of 
ruined homes, broken hearts, tarnished careers, the writhings of 
unnécessary sickness, the horror of the maniac’s death—revealing 
to me scenes perfectly appalling, all brought about by drink. It 
would be utterly out of place here to go into detail; but I may 
just mention onecase among many. A gentleman, by his drunken- 
ness, had dragged his wife, a lady of birth and refinement, from 
a high social position to one room in a low locality, a heap of 
rags for a bed, a box, with a cup of weak tea and a piece of dry 
bread on it—six children, the youngest a babe fourteen days old. 
The very day they were visited, through a letter I received, he 
had stolen the last blanket and got a shilling for it. The poo 
children were without shoes—he had pawned them off their feet. 
This is not an isolated case. The records of the police-courts gi¢ 
us cases of gentlemen, clergymen, lawyers, physicians being fined 
for drunkenness; but I rejoice that, though there is abundast 
evidence that intemperance prevails to a certain extent am0vp 
the higher classes, she custom of drinking to excess 13 becomllg 
more ‘honoured in the breach than the observance.’ But = 
shall I say of its ravages among the lower classes—the rapk ad 
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se? The subject is appalling. With my voice I can speak; but 
on paper words fail me. By day I walk this brilliant metropolis, 
and the keynote struck in every street is drink. At night alone, 
vrin the viler quarters accompanied by a detective, I peer into the 
Jums, and there behold sights of orgie which compel me to believe 
that drunkenness in England, among the lower classes, is far more 
veyalent now than it was when, twenty-five years ago, I made 
similar investigations. Migh ty, mysterious, and midnight London 
avast and seething caldron, where the Devil and his earthly 
agents brew the curse of England—drunkenness ! 

Yes, the great curse of England is the drink. The fact is news 
ty nobody. In re-stating it here, I simply say over again in a new 
form, through a new channel, that which I have been saying in the 
frm of public addresses in Great Britain and in the United States, 
with all my strength, and all my power, and all my energy, for the 
past thirty-seven years ; and mean to goon saying, with God’s help, 
to the last hour of my life. It is impossible that a fact should be 
constantly reiterated by any human being for such a length of time, 
and with an earnest purpose, without its becoming hackneyed, as 
the phrase is; and no one who is familiar with my utterances will 
look in this place for anything new. My hope is that those utter- 
ances may here reach many who have never heard the sound of my 
voice, and to whom therefore the newness of what I say lies in 
their unfamiliarity with it. As time goes on, the knowledge of the 
els involved in prevalent drinking customs must spread and spread, 
until every creature shall be perfectly familiar with the hard fact 
vedepard - be head of this paragraph: ‘ The great curse of 

ink. 

It is the theory of those—and I thank God they are many now, 
many and noble men and women—who have aaa this ee fact 
ns the basis of their war upon existing customs; it is their theory 

at the sole and only cure for this gigantic curse lies in ToTAL 
ABSTINENCE. There is no half-way measure. Every individual is 
ready to admit that drunkenness is an evil, and that it is our duty 
“hg all we can to remove that evil. So far we are all agreed. 
- our theory is, that the only way to remove that evil is to remove 
© cause. The cause is perfectly simple in its form—it is the 
ee is to leave it absolutely alone. It is not against 
lai ers we wage war; it is not against any class or con- 
ie toes n: it is against the thing itself, and its use as a bever- 
“lay : ~ it is useful as a medicine. It has been recommended 
torso ore a One man said to me that the water on the 
wo to tal ould be sure to make me ill, and that I ought at my 
ake a little claret to qualify it. I was told a similar thing 


abou 
— in Canada, and about the water in California, and 
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I always said I would take the risk. Let him who will be afraid of 
water. The danger is not there. In my sixty-second year, after 
having travelled 420,000 miles and delivered nearly 8000 public 
addresses on the subject of temperance and other topics, I am able 
to say that, since 1846, I have never been in bed a whole day from 
illness. Yet I do not argue that alcohol is useless as a medicing- 
I leave that to men who are better able to present the scientife 
phases of the subject. I deal with facts only, and lay no claim to 
being either a man of science or a logician. It is enough for meto 
present plain facts and truths. Find me a man, sixty years old, 
who will say, ‘I am sixty years of age, and I never drank a drop of 
intoxicating liquor, but I regret that I did not learn to drink it 
when I was a young man.’ Where can you find such a manag 
that ? The whole world cannot produce him. But it can produce 
men enough to curse the day they touched the first drop—men 
enough who can trace all their troubles, all their sorrows, and nearly 
all their offences against God and humanity, to that one cause. It 
is not necessary to argue that they can also lay at drink’s door their 
bodily ills. The wrecks of manhood who may be seen shambling 
through English streets covered with sores, bloated, the waters of 
death lying stagnant in their eyes, the fevers of death burning on 
their hot foul breaths—these are no doubt examples which seem so 
far removed from the readers of this magazine, that they can hardly 
touch them with their lesson. But there is abundant testimony 
of physicians and scientific men to the evils wrought in every frame 
by the drink. Says Sir William Gull, ‘Many a man is peisoned 
by drink who has no conception that he is at all injured by it.’ 

I might fill these pages easily with the testimony of others 
regarding the terrible curse which drink is to this country. There 
is no lack of witnesses. They tell us that 140,000,000I. are 
annually spent in Great Britain for drink. This is only about 
10,000,0002. more than are spent for this purpose in the United 
States, according to the statisticians. Only! But it represents 
vastly more sorrow, vastly more crime, vastly more ruin and woe; 
for the drink in America costs much more money than it does here, 
and consequently the figures do not relatively indicate the gallons 
of liquor swallowed. The London Times, in commenting upon the 
money spent for drink in England and Wales, on one occasion, 
said: 

‘We drank, it appears, last year, in spirits, malt-liquors, wine, 
cider, &c., more than seventy-two million gallons of pure alcohol, 
at a cost, in round numbers, of 120,000,000/. It as calealate® 
that at least half of this money is spent by the working classes; ™ 
as they desire principally strength or quantity in their drink, we 
shall probably not be wrong in assigning to them very much more 
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than half our entire yearly consumption. There is no more alcohol 
14 bottle of wine than in half a pint of ardent spirits, and the 
wst of the one may be a guinea, and of the other ninepence or a 
dilling. It is clear that if the working classes have spent their 
0,000,000/. in a cheaper form of intoxicating drink, they have got 
nuch more for their money, and may probably be debited with fifty 
nillion gallons out of the entire seventy-two millions of the year.’ 

The American working man cannot buy, except in the vilest 
rin-saloon in the United States, a glass of the very worst whisky 
sid there for a sum so small as that which will enable a British 
yorking man to satisfy his craving for a dram. 

But my appeal here should, perhaps, be more particularly to 
the moderate drinker. It is from the moderate drinkers of Great 
Britain that the labourers to abolish drunkenness receive their 
strongest opposition ; partly because the moderate drinker is harder 
to convince of the evils of drink than any other man is, but particu- 
larly because the moderate drinkers hold the influence. If none 
drank but sots, it would not take long to close every dram-shop in 
England; the influence of the sot goes for very little ; and in point 
of fact it may be said that upon the moderate drinker rests the burden 
of responsibility. He contends that the drink does him no harm ; 
and because it does him no harm it must be a good thing. If sots 
abuse it, is that any reason why he, who is nota sot, should not 
we it? Ifhe finds it is hurting him he will stop; and so forth, 
udso on. Precisely at what moment the drink begins to do a 
man harm, no one can tell. If the physicians and scientists, who 
tell us aleohol is a poison, speak truth—and I am quite sure they 
do—then the first dram he drinks must begin an evil work upon 
him; and the day will come—it almost always does come—when 
te will be forced to admit that he is being harmed. He may not 
become a sot, though his vital organs may be fearfully diseased ; 
but as I have more than once said, no man ever became a drunkard 
tho was not a moderate drinker in the first place. Cut off the 
ney of moderate drinkers, and the drunkards would all vanish 
“a the face of the earth within thirty years. Death would do 

at work, and do it thoroughly ; not a human being would be left, 

" Was not a teetotaller. Once I heard the Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
ie in the Tremont Temple, Boston, say, ‘ Would to God that 
drop of intoxicating liquor a man should take into his 
as produce in him at once the result of years of drunken- 
ies j ‘ seemed an awful thing to say, but a moment’s reflection 
vi oh at it signified. If this were so, no man would drink the 
shai ot He would no more drink it than he would drink sul- 
litible He would recognise it then for what it really is—a 
Polson. Now its slow insidious work is accomplished 
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with such stealth, in each individual case, that men dare take the 
risk, just as they dare take the risk of hell. If the penalty were 
instantaneous upon the sin, none would dare to sin. If the parent 
who sees his son drink a glass without fear of ill results could See 
that son transformed at once into a drunkard, with blistered lips 
and besotted gaze, think you he would set the decanter on the 
table? No, no. It is only because the danger is remote that we 
dare it; it is only because the day of reckoning is afar off that 
we think we may escape it. Some do escape. That is the one 
ne which dooms uncountable thousands to a dark and dreadfal 
end. 

It is the example of the moderate drinker which is go terribly 
harmful. Sometimes people say we are unjust in trying to deprive 
moderate drinkers of that which is a lawful gratification. We do 
not seek to deprive them of the drink, however. What we seek to 
do is to induce them to give it up themselves. We believe they 
should do this for their own sake—as a man abandons any harmful 
thing, and turns to that which is harmless. But if there are any 
who are immovable in their belief that the use of alcoholic beverages 
is beneficial to them, then we have recourse to the loftier appeal. 
We appeal to the noblest instinct of a true man’s nature—the nature 
of a man created in the image of God, and ask him to give up the 
drink for the sake of others. This is the principle which lies at 
the foundation of all heroic endeavour, all grand achievement; and 
it is a, principle which is as beautiful in small things as in great. 
By the pain it costs him to abandon the custom of drinking may be 
estimated the degree of self-sacrifice involved. If the pain is great, 
the virtue is all the greater. So too is the peril. The disposition 
of some persons to look upon this matter as a mere question of 
giving up a harmless luxury is a disposition which overlooks the 
grave and ghastly side of the question. This luxurious thing—cal 
it wine, call it brandy, call it pale ale, or what you will—itss 
always the same, to wit, alcohol; and this thing is the cause 0 
nine-tenths of all the crime perpetrated in Great Britain. It is the 
cause of the vast majority of ills of every sort, physical and mental. 
I cannot here go into statistics; but my readers must believe 1 frame 
no assertion that is not based on fact of the most uncompromisip 
and indisputable character. So in asking the moderate drinker lo 
give up the drink, it is not a matter of the digestion; it 3s not as 
we should advise him to give up a dish which made him il, “a 
one which gave him the gout: it is a matter of life and death ‘0 
thousands. The widowed and the fatherless cry out to him; wives 
who shrink beneath the blows of drunken husbands ; children a 
drunken fathers beat and maim and rob and starve them ; er 
thousands whose physical frames not only are ruined, but wie 
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‘omortal souls are perilled,—all plead with the trumpet-tongues of 


: gels to the moderate drinker to give up the drink. 

° It will never be possible to inculcate that healthy moral senti- 
t nent in this land which will make drink-quelling laws effective until 
: noderate drinking itself comes to be looked upon in its true light. 
’ tis a question of influence. ‘The moderate drinkers are, it may 
: afely be assumed, the only men in any community, except total 
y ibstainers, who have influence in that community. When they 
. wase to be moderate drinkers—having now become drunkards— 
: their influence is gone. Drunkards have no control over public 


sntiment. But so long as the leading men in any community 
irink, the drunkards of that community can point to these leading 
y men as their examples. ‘The squire drinks; the parson drinks ; 
the doctor drinks ; my lord in the grand castle drinks ; why shouldn’t 
[drink ?’? ‘Ah, but they are moderate drinkers!’ ‘ Well, so was 
once. It is when we hear such remarks as this that we cry out 
7 in despair, how can we ever lift this load from the shoulders of 
mankind, unless the moderate drinkers will give up their drink for 
the sake of others? Admit that your glass of wine or toddy does 





1 you no harm, O most worthy and estimable Moderate Drinker! nay, 
z admit that it does you good, will not a sense of the higher law of 
" duty move you to abandon it for the sake of your race ? 

af _ It is gravely said that the influence of the enormous brewing 
d interest in England will for ever prevent the success of total absti- 
qi uence here on any grand or general scale. Beer, they say, is king 
a —just as they used to say in America, Cotton is king, and bid us 
{ keep our hands off the divine institution of human slavery, or we 
wm should ruin the country. Well, what happened? Slavery is dead. 
of And I say the time will come when Great Britain will be free from 
he the slavery of drink. I may not live to see it, nor you ; we cannot 
fT measure God’s movements with the little tape line of our mortal 
‘ lines; but the day will surely come when beer will be dethroned 
of here. It ig only about fifty years since the first temperance society 
be —at least the first total abstinence society—was formed in the 
al. United States ; there the first step towards this movement may be 
" ‘aid to have been taken, among a cluster of the yeomanry of Saratoga 
ng ‘ounty in New York State. The time has not been long, measured 
to by any other standard than individual human life; but the work ot 
as reform accomplished has been enormous. You have drinking cus- 
el loms here which have been utterly unknown in America now for 
to my years ; bar-rooms in theatres; women entering ginshops just 
res ni men ; many such customs as these formerly prevailed in America, 
I8¢ are now absolutely dead. These facts are merely indices of 
088 a Progress we have made in fifty years. I know that societies 
ase salused to war against the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage 
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were in existence in Europe as long as four hundred years ago; and 
Mahomet’s effort to induce his followers to entirely give up the wae 
of wine dates back some twelve centuries: but the existing plan of 
reform, which is succinctly labelled ‘ teetotalism’ in popular phrase. 
ology, is a thing of American birth and of the present century, 
We total abstainers do not underrate that beer ‘ influence’ which 
is spoken of. Very far from it. Perhaps we have a clearer concep. 
tion of its tremendous power than even the majority of those who 
have called our attention to it. From that uninteresting town of 
Burton-on-Trent emanates an influence which I should be yery 
sorry to see underrated. Do all Englishmen quite comprehend it? 
Here is a town given up almost wholly tothe manufacture of beer, 
The place is nothing more than a huge brewery, or nest of breweries, 
with dwelling-houses in the interstices. Besides those of lesser 
celebrity, here are the beer-factories of Bass, Allsopp, Ind & Coope, 
Worthington, Nunneley, Evershed, Robinson, &c., all names of 
power in England, because their owners represent millions of barrels 
of beer. Bass! What a name to conjure with is Bass! Here 
are his big beer-mills, covering a hundred acres of ground, and 
using two or three hundred quarters of malt every day—say the 
barley grown upon sixty thousand acres of English land. Times 
are hard in England, are they? Bass uses up every year, be- 
sides, the hops grown on some two thousand acres of land; and 
he yearly rolls into the groggeries of London and the other great 
English towns something like a million barrels of beer, I am told. 
Why, this one brewer could serve one-half the entire human race 
with a glass of beer per head from his own brewing in a single year. 
He owns over five miles of private railway in Burton, and pays out 
20001. every week in wages to his beer-makers. Underrate 4 
power represented by such figures as these? No. Mr. Bassis@ 
member of Parliament, I believe; so is Mr. Allsopp ; so are other 
brewers. It is true they do not make much stir there, but there 
is an old adage about ‘still waters’ running deep, and I have no 
doubt it will apply to beer too. Underrate it ! Why, I honestly 
believe that there is no single power in Great Britain which s0 
influences British character and so sways the material and moral 
destinies of the British people as that influence which sits enthroned 
on the beer butts of Burton ! ~ 
There is a large class of good men, in both Great Britain and 
America, who look upon beer-drinking as a thing almost — 
—a very good substitute indeed for rum and gin—if only we oe 
get people to drink it. Well, it is time all this were wee 
Beer is the arch-enemy of our reform ; upon beer let us concentra 
special energies. Let beer henceforth stand type of THE pon 
It is the British ‘ national beverage,’ is it? Well, let the tope 
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sy that. The idea that if we could induce men to drink beer 
stead of gin there would be less intemperance is not a new idea. 
the Beer Act of 1830 was received everywhere in England with 
yeclamation when it was passed. This legislative measure was 
designed to supply what Lord Brougham called a ‘ moral species of 
beverage,’ instead of immoral gin and rum; and it was to prove an 
inestimable blessing to the British working-man by giving him free 
access to this cheap and ‘ wholesome’ beverage—beer. The express 
purpose of the Act was to encourage the erection of beerhouses and 
discourage gin-palaces. What was the result ? Sydney Smith told 
the story ina nutshell. Thus he wrote: ‘The new Beer Bill has 
begun its operations. Everybody is drunk. Those who are not 
singing are sprawling. The sovereign people are in a beastly state.’ 
The scheme was a bitter disappointment to its friends, and the 
beerhouse-encouraging policy has been abandoned. Unfortunately, 
no great encouragement is needed in this direction. 

In spite of the vast extent of the beer interest in Great Britain, | 
the advocates of total abstinence are confident in the ultimate 
triumph of their cause. There was more money invested in slaves 
in America than there is in beer in England. There were one 
thousand millions sterling invested in slaves. Beer is great, but 
his proportions do not quite equal this. I do not compare these 
two evils lightly. If slavery was the ‘sum of all villanies,’ beer 
is its worthy compeer in the infernal rivalry. Missionaries from 
Africa have gone down into the slums of London, where beer and 
gin join their forces to convert human beings into the semblance of 
fiends, and these missionaries have declared there is no heathenism 
in Africa like that of lower London. And yet we must not ‘ rob the 
poor man of his beer,’ they say! God grant the poor man could 
be robbed at once, not only of his beer, but of his alcohol in every 
shape. The sudden check to the tide of crime and woe in this land 
would be such as would fill every honest man’s heart with thanks- 
giving. The poor man’s sins of commission are awful, no doubt ; 
but what of our sins of omission ? 

tt will be hard work to overcome the drink evil in Great 
Britain. Of that there is no question. I sometimes feel as if it 
rete a hopeless task to combat the beer interest, which is so strong 
ee oaraaag land, But I take heart of grace when I remember 
‘ as been done in other lands and other days in opposition to 

Nences which seemed even more unconquerable. 
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*The Greeks carry their dead to the grave with the face, hands, - foes 
uncovered, and on an open bier. Burial takes place within a few hours of dea 


IRENE. 


{Ln a Grabepard by the Marmora 





I. 
STRETCHED by the margin of her open graye, 
I hear the plashing of the tideless wave ; 
I hear the unceasing murmur of the bees, 
And the wind rustling in the olive-trees ; 
And the cicala’s never-ending song ; 
But, over all, to me is borne along, 
From her dear village, nearer and more near, 
The funeral chant around my darling’s bier. 
Alas, alas, Irene! 


II. 


Slowly she comes! Ah, not as last she came, 
With agile foot and cheeks of rosy flame, 
Though trysting-place and lover are the same. 
She runs, she blooms no more, but, borne along 
By the rough kindness of the heedless throng, 
Lies with her sweet face pointed to the sky. 
Great God, that I must live, and she must die! 
Alas, alas, Irene! 


III. 


The fierce sun beats upon the waxen face,* 

Where never more my ardent eye will trace 

The conscious love which gave it light and grace ; 

Beats on the waxen hands, whose tender clasp 

Never again will meet my fervent grasp ; 

Beats on the waxen feet, which never more 

With me will tread the mountain or the shore. 
Alas, alas, Irene! 


IV. 


I cannot see the yawning open grave, 
Or hear the plashing of the tideless wave ; 
Or note the dull priest’s stipulated drone, 
Or heedless acolytes’ paid monotone : 













IRENE. 


















I only hear the thunder of the earth, 
Which hides whate’er life held of joy and worth. 
Alas, alas, Irene! 


V. 


God is not always stern! The day will come 
When in His mercy He will call me home 
To thee, to thee, Irene! 
Then will they lay me by thy little grave, 
Close to the margin of the tideless wave ; 
And as we slumber in a common tomb, 
The fragrant thyme around will once more bloom ; 
And every wind that rustles in the trees, 
And all the ceaseless murmur of the bees, 
And the cicala’s never-ending song, 
Will cry, ‘ Though joy was short, yet love was long : 
He rests with thee, Irene!’ 





FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 
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THE HUM OF THE HIVE. 
By W. W. Fenn. 





I may as well own at once that I like it: noise, I mean; that is, 
the noise of street traffic. I like the clatter of cabs, omnibuses, 
carts, and wagons, the buzz of voices, and the tramp and patter of 
feet, bipedal and quadrupedal, and the thousand and one mysterioys 
cries, calls, rumblings, clatterings, bangings, jinglings, hammerings, 
and rattlings that, merging into one stupendous diapason of sound, 
constitute the mighty hum of this great London hive. 

Being a thorough Cockney, and so ‘to the manner born,’ this 
predilection may be accounted for. I believe every true Londoner 
enjoys noise ; a curious taste, perhaps, but to me it is an essential 
element of existence, almost as necessary as the air I breathe, 
Any way I know ofa certainty that the absolute silence of the 
country depresses and saddens me, and at night keeps me broad 
awake ; whereas, in the midst of my native turmoil, I never know 
what blue devils or sleepless nights mean. _ 

Indulging this propensity to the utmost, I, even in my walks 
abroad, cling by preference to the main thoroughfares, for, in a 
degree, my spirits rise and fall according to the amount of hubbub 
by which I am surrounded. Iam almost boisterously jolly in Fleet- 
street or the Strand; I feel inclined to sing or whistle aloud going 
along Piccadilly, Holborn, or Cheapside; but if Fate leads me into 
the quietude, say, of the Adelphi-terrace, or through the solitudes 
of Bloomsbury or Mayfair, a barometrical change takes place in 
my mercurial temperament. Down go my spirits, not to zer0 
certainly, as they do on a mountain-side or in a country lane, 
because the ‘ hum of the hive’ is still audible. I can keep my eat 
upon it, as it were, and recognise in the merged volume of sound, 
as it swells or declines, the stimulus so necessary to my easy pro 
gress through this troublesome life. But I am not so comfortable 
as I was; in a certain degree I become aware of a want; Tam 
conscious of having ears, which is wrong, as, in a state of perfect 
health, the doctors tell us we ought never to know that we have 
any special organs, and that when we do there is a likelihood of 
their being out of order. 

Hence, by preference, I live on the verge of a large thorough- 
fare. I can hear the roar of it, unconsciously of course, for = 
most part, all day, and nearly all night, for night brings little 
cessation of the hum. It is true there is comparative quiet from 
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tro to five A.M. in winter, and from three to four in summer, but 
never Silence. The creak of the policeman’s boots, and the thud 
of his shoulder as he tests with it the security of door after door 
long the street, are enough to prevent that, to say nothing of the 
neasional belated hansom, the equally belated roistering convive, 
wd the early-going stableman in his clanking wooden clogs. Cats, 
wain, hold high jinks in the ‘dead waste and middle of the night,’ 
yd confusedly mingle their shrill howls with the far-off screeching 
ghistle of the trains crossing the sonorous bridges of the river. 
Besides, too, there is that indescribable distant murmur, soft, but 
quite audible, never absent, even in the dead of night, from the big 
city, and which one might half fancy to be the lingering echo of the 
ay’s traffic. Why, save the mark! if you do happen to have a 
wakeful night you are never dull, you never feel lonely with all this 
soing on, Whilst you may derive most edifying instruction as to the 
ways of your fellow-man if, your restlessness continuing, you listen 
to his gradual awakening into the full activity of his daily life. 
Winter as well as summer, he gets well astir in some shape or 
other soon after five—earlier, if you count the bellowing ‘ swee-up !’ 
as the precursor of the day’s doings, and follow him up by the car- 
penters and bricklayers beginning their work with hammer and 
trowel at the new building by the corner. Do not I know the hour 
by the slow crunching rumble of those heavy grain-carts from the 
neighbouring brewery as well as by my repeater? Can any 
Londoner doubt the time when he hears the measured, orderly, regu- 
lr tramp, tramp, tramp, of the police going off duty? Six o’clock 
of course; and directly after the police there go the cart-horses 
with their whooping boy and yapping dog, going to fetch the vans 
aud wagons that are kept up the yard round the corner, where the 
cock crows at intervals all night. There goes that young railway 
clerk who lives opposite, and who seems to have to turn out at six 
sharp every morning; do not I hear him slam the door behind him 
as regularly as clockwork ? And from that time forth till eight is 
there not a constant succession of clerks and others, coming out 
and slamming doors behind them, generally whistling, always 
coughing, and invariably hurrying ? ‘Then, mingling with the 
hastening, scuffling, shuffling, running footsteps of men, come 
those of more horses, trotting now away with their vans, the which, 
being for the present empty, and having all their chains and pins, 
lail-boards and gear, loose and flapping, begin to swell the hum 
gloriously. Street-cries, too, by this time are lending their valu- 
ible aid to the volume of sound. ‘Dust... hoo... y!’ §‘ Milk 
tak low -.. 00!’ ‘ Water-crees...es!’ ‘Fine Ya... ar- 
al have been at it for the last half hour. The scavengers’ 

é dustmen’s carts, with the scrooping sluice of the shovels, 
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and the guttural tones of the men working along the gutters, have 
been bumping and thudding their way through the street for some 
time also: the milk-can (it is mostly on wheels nowadays) hag 
added a pleasant tinkling running accompaniment to these hago 
notes, whilst ‘Hare . . . skin!. . . R-r-abbit-skin!’ hag poo, 
plainly traceable from afar, for at least twenty minutes, by reagon of 
the peculiarly shrill penetrating accents of the itinerant fellmonger, 
whether male or female I am never sure. ‘Pii...e... a-per! 
with a single knock; the first delivery of letters with a double 
ditto ; the ‘ Meat-meat-meat!’ of the purveyor for our ‘harmless 
necessary cat ;’ and a host of accidental combinations of voice and 
gratuitous noise, keep up the din merrily, notwithstanding it is what js 
called breakfast-time, as announced to those whom it may concern by 
the weird whistling scream of the ‘ American devil’ from some remote 
manufactory. But the beauty of London in regard to the hours for 
meals is, that they are never universal ; you breakfast at eight, but 
I breakfast at nine or ten; so that there is no appreciable lull on 
this account, no approach to silence, as there is in a mere mant- 
facturing or provincial town. No! when once the world is fairly 
awake, until it goes to bed again, the hum is kept a-going. 
Subsiding somewhat after midday, the hum is swelling forth 
again with a mightier resonance than ever by three p.m.; for we 
have now the fashionable traffic—the drowsy buzz of the drones in 
addition to all the usual stock items of sound in the industrial hive. 
Only varying in the nature of the calls and sounds, the afternoon 
of the working-bee is as full of buzz as the morning, ‘ Muffin or 
crump !’ (with the bell,) ‘Perrywink!’ and ‘ Shrimps fresh every 
da-a-a-y!’ replacing the vendable comestibles appropriate to the 
breakfast-hour. Neither is darkness any security against noise in my 
neighbourhood, lying, as it does, in the full current of the theatre- 
and opera-goers ; indeed, there is a ‘horsemanship’ handy, which 
creates an incessant demand at the portals of the establishment for 
the fine ‘St. Michael orange!’ and the ‘ All hot, all hot, smoking 
hot!’ of the succulent potato. Never let it be forgotten either that 
the heavily-laden Pickford’s wagon, with all its thundering, boou- 
ing, clanging, jingling kindred, from the trotting brewer's dray and 
the sonorous police-van down to the swift-going pony-cart, keep up 
a perpetual accompaniment all day long to the noises merely me 
dental to the hour. Blundering backwards and forwards, and up 
and down the paved mews, and bursting into the main street as with 
the roar of a battery that shakes the houses to their foundations 
there is no fear of any deficiency in the bass part of the mighty 
discordant orchestra, so long as we can rely on the playful railway: 
van! ‘True, that his deeper and more rasping tones have of late 
been somewhat modified by the general introduction of wood al 
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ave ssphalte pavement ; yet Tam happy to feel that this is not universal, 
me and that there is still enough macadam left, with the consequent 
has repairing by the huge jagged-edged blocks of granite, to insure, on 
Ser seeasions, a very tangible echo of the real old state of crunching 
™ deafening racket. Moreover the genus ‘van’ can be depended on 
of till quite late at night ; after six certainly it is a trifle more eccentric 
er, ‘nits movements, but it is ‘all there’ at intervals, and makes its 
r resence the more felt, perhaps, from being isolated. 

ble The boy—the street-boy, of course—is an invaluable factor in 
ee this great cacophony. His whistlings, his shriekings, his war- 
ind whoops, his cat-calls, his derisive imitations and chaff, and his 
big inexhaustible ingenuity in the creation of indescribable noises are 
by truly magnificent ; and though he is at his loudest in the afternoon 
ote and evening, the shindy he makes has the advantage of being con- 
for tinuous from morn till night. Listen whenever you please, you can 
bt always hear a boy somewhere in the London streets. But for him 
re the popular song of the moment could never become, familiar; he 
vf carries ‘Nancy Lee’ into the remotest corners and the blindest 
ry alleys, where the organ—ancient or modern—could never penetrate. 


, And the organ! Think what an adjunct this is, as well as all the 
“ rest of the street-music, to the general concatenation of sound! 
= There are the regular old barrel and the new jingling piano, grinding 


. away betimes at least four mornings in the week in my street, and 
- frequently both at once. Could mortal want more than this, 
- especially when we know that, like the boy, the organ is ubiquitous 
a and nearly always to be heard? Again, like the boy, the evening 
“d is its greatest ‘play’ time in the streets; really but for it there 
; might be something like quiet now and then for a few minutes 
, towards dusk ; but do not you think it, my provincial friends, you 
‘k who are fond of London, ‘if it were not for the noise,’ as you say; 
no, no, we do not allow that. Music, divine goddess! effectually 
puts her veto on that hope, and you will be fortunate if you do not 
get half a dozen different manifestations of her, all within earshot at 
the same moment, including the fanfare of a German or volunteer 
d band, or the fifes and drums of a juvenile community screeching and 
. tub-a-dubbing in the distance, to say nothing of the Pandean pipes 
H and ‘ r09-too-too-y’ of my pet Punch, established at our corner. 

: ‘ One day there is, however, out of the seven, when I must admit 
/ at, for the early hours at least, alull is perceptible. The hum is 
: reduced to a murmur similar to that already referred to in the dead 
“ i night, that echo of the work-a-day traffic which lingers on into 
: e Sunday afternoon. Nevertheless, this is not undisturbed; we 
. must have milk for breakfast, a newspaper is equally indispen- 
d Sable, and ¢ Llo-oyd’s, Weekly Times, Reynolds, Dispatch pii-a-per !’ 


S & vocal outburst sufficient to keep my spirits going till the 
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church-bells get into full swing, and the ‘ guid folk,’ in carriages 
cabs, or on foot, make the streets resound once more. By the 
time service is over, and the returning traffic quieted down a littl. 
we are well into the afternoon, and we all know how joyful that " 
made in summer by that doleful, long drawn-out, and far-echoing 
announcement of ‘ Fine ripe straw-be-reees !’ ‘O! ah! ripe 0-0-0. 
boy!’ If the season be unfavourable for this, we can always 
be sure of the stentorian cry of ‘ Penny orange, penny orange !’ 
which, with the roaring ‘ Muffin a-ah!’ (without the bell, as a cop. 
cession to the Sabbath,) approaches sufficiently near to the usual 
state of things to remind my gregarious nature that I am not ent 
off from my kind—that it is only an arrest of the hum in order 
that it may break forth on the Monday with renewed and recruited 
force. 

Extremes of temperature naturally affect these details, but do 
no more than produce a charming modulation in the hum. Hard 
frost and short days lessen the general flow of traffic and the 
general hubbub of humanity ; but compensation is made in the fact 
that hoofs and feet, and wheels and voices, ring out the clearer and 
the sharper upon the hardened road, and through the crisp and 
biting air. Snow luckily is rare, and seldom lies deep enough or 
long enough to muffle materially my grateful and delightful din, 
whilst hot weather and long days bring it out with the fullest 
strength of which it is susceptible. Life in the streets, with the 
thermometer at eighty degrees, and ‘no real night,’ as the alma- 
nacs say, makes itself more heard, and for a longer stretch, than 
at any other period. People linger at corners and sit on doorsteps 
far into the night; more things are sold in the streets, and up to 
the end of June more people are in London, not to mention the 
additional accidentals incidental to midsummer; to wit, the water- 
cart, faithful rumbler! late and early; excursion vans full of 
children, young and old; the fire-engine, which is turned out more 
frequently for drill; the steam-roller, which is, with admirable paro- 
chial consistency, constantly used when roads are hard and dusty. 
Finally, the open window allows everything to tell more upon the 
ear during the summer solstice ; so that, bearing in mind my curious, 
but, as I hold, not uncommon, predilection for noise, it can be under- 
stood that at this period my bed becomes one of roses, and that, as 
I lay my head upon the welcome pillow, I find—in the resounding 
traffic of the theatre-returning cabs and carriages, the expelled 
and roistering crowds from the public-houses, the booming clangou 
of Big Ben at the head of all the chiming clocks and bells as the 
midnight hour peals forth—a lullaby more sweet and sleep-invoking 
than could be bestowed by the deepest and intensest sylvan 
solitude. 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 


By tHE Ricut Hon. Lorp Henry Gorpon Lennox, M.P. 





In Two Parts: Part II. 


Bm all, for many, the most beautiful part of Hyde Park is 


il Kensington Gardens, with its grassy glades and fine timber. 


@ (ahappily, during the last few years, the older trees have been 


wjidly dying off. The cause is patent enough, but the remedy is 
ifieult to apply. Forest trees, like all other vegetation, require 


§ wisture at the roots ; but the soil of Kensington Gardens is natur- 


ilya dry one, sand and gravel being its principal components. 
(util lately, this state of things was compensated ; the roots of the 
tees were kept damp by the tangled grass and fallen leaves, which, 
aying as they fell, supplied both manure and the required mois- 
ur, In these days the grass is kept mown, and the fallen leaves 
we in the autumn carted away, in obedience to the demands of 
timness and tidiness, as well as for the enjoyment by the public of 
‘he turf under the trees ; add to this, that the paths all round are 
wderdrained, and it is not surprising that these fine old trees, de- 
irived of what they require both above and below the surface, should 
Tither and decay. The mischief generally shows itself first in the 
per branches ; and as decay helps decay in trees as well as in the 
imman frame, these affected limbs, whenever observed, are lopped 
i, An attempt is annually made by the Office of Works to fill up 
the gaps caused by the death of the older trees; but to do this 
tlectually is no easy matter. Young trees will not thrive if planted 
lear the roots of decaying stumps, and public opinion makes it very 
lificult for the authorities to remove even these, although they be 
hee stumps or withered trunks. Some eight hundred young trees 
rete distributed last year over Kensington Gardens and the parks, 
thiefly to be planted along the walks, roads, and drives. This 
se humber required in one year affords a strong proof of the 
advisability of the Office of Works having a forest nursery of its own. 
a the Palace enclosure, the display of flowers in the Gardens 
ta extensive, but those in the principal walk are well arranged. 
“ in Kensington Gardens that the introduction of Sunday bands 

‘Urst fought out under Lord Llanover, then Sir B. Hall. 
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Bands have now ceased to play in Kensington Gardens on Sunday 
Why, I know not, seeing that when the Albert Memoria] Was se 
cluded in the park, an open space or gravelled promenade was 
under highest sanction, reserved especially for that purpose near the 
Long Walk. But, although no longer in Kensington Gardens, the 
Sunday-band movement is firmly established in Regents, Victoria 
and Battersea Parks, with results of the most satisfactory de, 
racter. Like almost every other movement which is started 
in England, it began with exaggerated ideas, and has ended in a 
reasonable compromise. The organisers of the first Sunday bands 
seemed to think that their mission should be to proclaim Sunday 
as a secular and not a holy day. With this view their pro. 
gramme of music was made up of nothing but a selection of anti- 
Sunday tunes, which necessarily gave great offence to the majority 
of those who were taking their Sunday-afternoon stroll in the park, 
The First Commissioner of Works of the day, Mr. Ayrton, promptly 
and very properly interfered, and ordered that the programme should 
be composed of but classical or sacred music. ‘The secular band, 
hoping they were giving the death-blow to the movement, struck 
work, but another band was soon found to take its place. The 
Office of Works having built a platform for the musicians, the pro- 
gramme was every week submitted to the First Commissioner of 
Works. From that time to this, all has gone smoothly, and the 
Sunday bands in the Royal parks are conducted with the utmost 
propriety, and give innocent recreation to thousands of atten- 
tive listeners through the summer months of the year. This is 
another and gratifying proof of the improved spirit visible amongst 
the masses who nowadays frequent our parks. 

The inhabitants of the north of London are fortunate in being 
able to boast of such a resort as the Regent’s Park and its annex, 
Primrose Hill. Regent’s Park is a fine open area, and within the 
last few years has been greatly improved. The principal avenue of 
trees was very expensive to plant, but even now one can see what 
an ornament to the park and comfort to the people it will become 
when a few more years have elapsed. The Regent’s Park and 
Primrose Hill are administered by a superintendent and a staff of 
about forty-five men. There are several displays of flowers here, 
but they do not form its chief attraction. The only game allowed 
is cricket. For this practice-grounds are kept up—one for senior, 
one for junior, and one for casual players. The remaining oF fourth 
part of the reserved ground is set apart for matches, on which, 
since the improvement which was effected in 1877, twelve matches 
can be played at once. As a proof of how much this ground 1s 
appreciated, I may mention that during 1878 upwards of 400 applica- 
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tions were received and granted for the use of it; whilst no less 
than $10 cricket matches were played in the course of that year 
in Regent's Park. = | . , 
In the south-west district of London is Kennington Park (which 
belongs, strictly speaking, to the Duchy of Lancaster) with its twenty 
ures. It is, on a weekday, essentially a children’s park; but on 
Sundays, from morning till night, it is crowded by all classes of the 
ommunity. It has a pretty display of flowers; is largely used for 
cricket ; and is under the care of Mr. Rogers, the superintendent of 
Battersea Park. This latter has all the features of a people’s park ; 
the staff employed in its maintenance numbers about forty in winter, 
and sixty in the summer months. With this staff the superin- 
tendent keeps up an extended space both for practice and matches 
at cricket ; indeed, the ground set apart for this purpose is so large 
that ten matches can be played simultaneously. There is always 
a most effective floral display round the principal refreshment-room, 
facing the river; but the chief feature of the park consists of the 
twenty acres which have been set aside as a sub-tropical garden. 
Undoubtedly this is, and deservedly so, one of the most popular 
resorts in London for every one interested in the progress of horti- 
culture, and it has proved a complete success. Originated as an 
experiment in the cultivation of fine foliage plants, heretofore 
thought to be too delicate for anything but a greenhouse or inter- 
mediate house, it has been the means of demonstrating that there 
are many plants and shrubs which can with success adorn an open- 
air garden during the summer and autumn months. In the 
sub-tropical garden also there are some fine specimens of carpet- 
bedding, the average annual number of bedding plants used in this 
park amounting to a quarter of a million. 
_ Owing to the facilities of transit afforded by the adjacent 
nver Thames, no park is more frequented on Sundays and holidays 
than that of Battersea. It is computed that as many as 60,000 to 
10,000 persons frequently visit this park in the day. At the time 
when Thad the honour of holding the office of First Commissioner of 
Works, I tried to test this; a tally was taken, and on an ordinary 
Sunday it appeared that in the course of two hours over 12,000 
Persons had passed into the sub-tropical gardens. It is gratifying 
to know that the crowds which swarm into this park are very orderly, 
re that little or no damage is ever done to turf, tree, shrub, or 
ower. There is a long ride also kept up; but it is not very 
benerally used; Fashion not having yet declared in favour of it. 
te rom Battersea I come to the historic park of Greenwich, one 
~ Me oldest, and in point of natural scenery the most picturesque, 


nite metropolis It is under the control of Mr. McIntyre, the 
» I, FF 
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intelligent and active superintendent of Victoria Park. It jg indeed 
too small for a double treatment of trees and flowers, and is 
besides, essentially a forest park. Here will be found some grand 
specimens of the sylvan giants of centuries ago. Entering from 
Blackheath gate, a fine old avenue of sweet chestnuts stands 
before you at right angles, while at an acute angle to this stretches 
another equally venerable ayenue, leading to what is still popularly 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s Bower. Many of these old chestnuts 
are gnarled, pollarded, and twisted in the most fantastic contortions, 
Avenues of elm-trees are also here in great perfection; and ip 
ordinary spring weather the variety in the tints of the fresh foliage 
makes the beauty of the place complete. Time, however, has here 
again been very busy in making havoc among the ancient trees ; and it 
is well for posterity that Mr. William Cowper Temple, when First 
Commissioner of Works, had the decision and forethought to sub- 
stitute, as far as possible, these fine old trees by a double avenue, 
which is now making as good a show as its youthfulness will 
permit. There are still left in Greenwich Park some good specimens 
of Scotch firs ; but these are now decaying rapidly. For some years 
they have been under the personal care of Mr. McIntyre, who from 
time to time replaces them with cedars of Lebanon and other deciduous 
trees, which appear to flourish in this soil, and of which there are 
already some fine specimens. Like Battersea, Greenwich Park has 
always been the favourite holiday resort for the very poorest classes 
of the metropolis, chiefly from the fact that by means of the cheap 
steamboats the holiday-makers are landed close to their rendezvous 
in the park, after having enjoyed the fresh and interesting excursion 
on the Thames from London. On the hill stands the Observatory, 
below which are the giant steps overlooking the old Palace of 
Greenwich, and from which a splendid view of the Thames is ob- 
tained. Opposite the Observatory is One Tree Hill, which for 
many years was the central point of Old Greenwich, which with its 
noisy revels is now happily a thing of the past. 

I was present in Greenwich Park myself on last Easter Monday, 
and, notwithstanding the wretched inclemency of the weather, I found 
the park crowded with thousands of persons, chiefly of the very 
humblest classes, and largely composed of the young of both 
sexes. Nothing could be more decent and orderly than the conduct 
of those present; and although I did not leave the park till five 
o’clock, I did not see one single case of drunkenness or rowdyis@. 
Mr. Carlo Gatti’s kiosque at the north side of the park seemed to 
be the great centre of attraction. Tea, coffee, pastry, and other — 
were eagerly enjoyed; whilst some of the younger and more # 
venturous spirits defied the snow and sleet, and sat on benches 
outside sipping with evident enjoyment the far-famed pine-apple 108 
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st a penny 2 glass! Such an instance of improvement in the 
behaviour of a large mass of people speaks volumes as to the better 
tone, good sense, and love of order which are gradually extending 
their influence even among the most ignorant and least-fortunate 
dasses of the community. 

The latest of the Royal parks is in the extreme east of London ; 
and here we have Bethnal Green Gardens, which are an adjunct of 
snd contiguous to the Museum rendered celebrated by having been 
the depository on loan of Sir R. Wallace’s unrivalled collection of 
paintings, decorative furniture, and objets dart generally. The 
gardens are small and well laid out ; and they swarm with visitors. 
The seats are filled all day in the summer months, and even during 
the winter when the cold is not too severe. 

There is no space for much display of flowers here; but there 
isa piece of brilliantly green turf, which makes an oasis most 
refreshing to the eye among the grimy factories by which the gardens 
are surrounded. A short walk from Bethnal Green brings me to 
Victoria Park, Hackney. ‘This is really one of the finest open spaces 
in the metropolis. It consists of 200 acres, intersected by 3? miles 
of carriage-drive and 4 miles of footpath, and is approached b 
eighteen gates from the public roads. ) 

Victoria Park was visited by the Queen in April 1878. On 
that occasion, the route taken by her Majesty’s carriage was lined 
throughout by dense masses of the people, who poured out of 
the close yards and alleys to greet their Sovereign with most 
enthusiastic cheering. Since that time numerous improvements have 
been effected ; until, at the present day, Victoria must be ranked 
imong the prettiest and most successful of the Royal parks. It con- 
tains two fine lakes, with a surface of seven acres of water; upon one of 
these lakes sails a flotilla of sixty boats, the owners of which during 
the summer months organise regattas, with prizes to compete for. 
When I had the honour of being appointed First Commissioner of 


Works, I found a very strongly-expressed wish that in one of these 


lakeg bathing for adults might be allowed in the evening. In carrying 
out this reasonable and salutary proposal there were more difficul- 
hes than at first sight appeared. I was fortunate in being able to 
— the obstacles ; and there is no act of my public life that I 
back upon with greater satisfaction than having been the means 
lie tte this great and reasonable boon to the toilers of 
be be net. One great objection I removed by placing around 
er a mound of shrubbery to screen the bathers, which pro- 
“oa a urgently demanded by the fair sex in the east of 
‘cal ; must admit that my screens, designed for a similar 
ge me for giving picturesque landscape effect to the. south 
e Serpentine, were not so cordially received by the aristo- 
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cratic personages who frequent Rotten Row and the banks of the 
Serpentine. There are, in addition, two gymnasia and an archery. 
ground in Victoria Park. There is also a very large area, perfectly 
kept, which is set apart for practice and matches of cricket, and 
on which as many as sixteen matches can be played at the Same 
time. 

Besides all these varied attractions, the horticultural] display in 
this park is equal in beauty, both as to colour and design, to that 
seen even in Hyde Park. Great credit is due to Mr. McIntyre, who 
in a space of little over an acre, rears and prepares annually for the 
decoration of this park from 200,000 to 250,000 bedding and foliage 
plants. Of these brilliant masses of flowers there are four in dif. 
ferent parts of the park, the central one being devoted to a small 
sub-tropical garden, and the one at the extreme west being reserved 
for carpet-bedding only. There is also a spring show of bulbs, con- 
paratively a small one; and there is in addition an attraction which 
is not to be seen in any of the other Royal parks—viz. a show of 
chrysanthemums, held under canvas, in September. Much as the 
West-end parks are enjoyed by the people, I doubt whether any 
one can realise what a boon this great park is to the toilers of 
Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, and Whitechapel. 

Assuredly on a fine summer Sunday evening it is an encouraging 
sight for those who take especial interest in the welfare and sobriety 
of our working men, to watch whole families of the artisan class 
strolling through these gardens, and lingering here and there with 
wonder and admiration over one or other of the artistic designs 
worked out by a sumptuous arrangement of harmonious colour. 

Still the Royal parks and gardens which I have enumerated by 
no means exhaust the list of places of open-air recreation to which 
the people of London have access. There are many similar resorts 
which are maintained by the Metropolitan Board of Works, both i 
the metropolis and its outer circle. The largest of these, according 
to an official statement made by the Metropolitan Board of Works, is 
Finsbury Park, which consists of 115 acres, and was acquired and 
laid out by the Board at a total expense of 121,297/. 14s. 6d, 
the cost of the freehold land being about 472I. per acre. The park 
was opened to the public on the 7th August 1869 ; it is adm 
istered by a superintendent, and watched by two constables during 
the day and one at night. This was the first park established by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works after its creation in 1856, but 
which, notwithstanding the provisions af the Act, was very neatly 
being purchased by Lord Palmerston for the nation, and, at the sift 
of some earnest and zealous supporters, handed over to the Office 0 
Works. ; 
There is a smaller park, Southwark, which consists of sixty: 
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three acres, bought and laid out by the Board at a total charge 
(117,6881.; the cost of the freehold was about 9111. per acre. 
This park was opened in 1869. Here a superintendent like- 
wise administers, and six private constables in uniform are em- 
ployed to preserve order. According to the official statement of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in addition to 191 acres of park and 
garden, other open spaces secured by Act of Parliament or other- 
wise, in or near the metropolis, have been secured by the Board 
wi set aside for the benefit of the public: sixteen commons and 
pen spaces, Wandsworth Common with its 183 acres, Wimble- 
jon Common and Green, and Putney Heath, which latter, with 
Putney Lower Common, comprise an area in themselves of 1412 
acres. 

Passing from these metropolitan parks, squares, commons, and 
open spaces, let me briefly touch on the Royal parks situated in the 
outer circle of the metropolis. Of these Richmond Park is the 
fnest, comprising over 2000 acres, and, as regards natural scenery, 
one of the most beautiful spots in England. The space between 
Pembroke Lodge and the Star and Garter is, on Sundays, as aristo- 
cratically frequented as Kensington Gardens are. 

Near at hand is Bushey Park, remarkable for the endless num- 
bers of school-fétes and school-treats, which take place there daily 
during the summer, and are heralded with sounds of song and brass 
bands of music. Bushey Park also attracts a large number of visitors, 
whoare attracted there by the splendid groups of horse-chestnut trees, 
generally in full bloom about Whitsuntide. The Home Park is not 
open to the public, but admission to it is obtained by keys, for 
vhich a fee is required, and paid into the national exchequer. 
Here, as well as in Windsor Great Park, Richmond and Bushey 
Purks, large herds of fallow-deer are to be seen. They are kept 
tp not only to supply the Royal table itself, but also in order to 
preserve the ancient usage of venison being presented by the Sovereign 
” allthe Ministers and great officers of the Crown, from the Primate, 
erg Chancellor, and the Chief Justice of England down to the 
ein of State. There is another ancient usage in con- 
— these gifts of venison, and that is, that a con- 
wlivetts : 1s chargeable on every Royal warrant, under the 

* “4 ‘. which the deer are slain, which fees nowadays, like the 
nn P _ ourt Park fees, no longer go into the pocket of some fortu- 
ha a of the court, but are paid into the public coffers. 
radian a has to be signed by the First Commissioner of Works, 
vhttsoever ought in strict right to be killed under any other authority 

. ct. Ihe number of deer is very large, venison being onl 
Considered fit to —* y oY : g y 
umber kept ; eat when five years old; only one tithe of the 

“P's annually killed. The Windsor Home and Gréat 
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Parks are both in the occupation of her Majesty; but the herd of 
deer are under the Office of Works. 

An attempt has been made from time to time to institute a com. 
parison between the parks and gardens of London and those of 
Paris. But such a comparison must be utterly fallacious. No one 
denies the artistic skill with which the Bois de Boulogne has been 
transformed and laid out; but what sum would it cost to attempt 
anything of the kind in Hyde Park? The fact is, that as a rule 
large sums of money have not been spent on the artificial laying. 
out of our parks. The space is bought and devoted to the service 
of the public; and little by little, every year, the parks are improved 
and ornamented: an outer circle being reserved for Crown building 
leases—the revenue from which, in the case of Regent’s Park, 
amounts to a large sum; and in time the case will be the same 
with the outer circles of Victoria and Battersea Parks. 

This same question of cost makes a contrast equally impossible 
between the gardens of London and Paris. Mr. Robinson, in his 
interesting work on parks, advocated the buying and laying-out the 
squares of London by the nation ; but if that gentleman’s figures are 
correct, it would be simply impossible for any Government to enter- 
tain such a project. According to the authority just quoted, the 
Pare Monceau contains twenty-two English acres, of which thirteen 
are in turf, and the total cost was 48,000/. The Pare des Buttes 
Chaumont consists of only forty-five acres, and cost 140,000I. 
The Jardin des Batignolles comprises only three acres, and the 
works alone on it have cost 60,000/. ‘The Jardin du Temple 
contains 8000 square yards, and cost 60001. The Garden of 
the Arts et Métiers, 5000 square yards, cost 12,800/., or upwards 
of 21. per square yard. The Jardin des Innocents covers 6800 
square yards, and cost 8000/. That around the Chapelle Expi- 
toire comprised 7500 square yards, of which 5000 are open to 
the public, and. cost 7500/. Montholon, 5000 square yards, 
cost 75001.; whilst Vintimille, 650 square yards, cost 600l. 
So 32,950 square yards cost 42,4001., exclusive of mainten- 
ance. Compare our park expenditure with this, even without the 
recoupments from the surrounding leases. In the United States t 
would appear they are not much more economical ; for the Great 
Central Park at New York, which covers 300 acres, has in twelve 
years cost the colossal sum of 2,032,000/. In one year, 1868, 
the expenditure on it reached 108,000I., of which 52,0001. 
was spent on new works, and 56,000/. on its maintenance. 
I do not for one moment deny that the maintenance of these 
parks and gardens amounts annually to a very large sum. Ten 
years ago they cost about 55,000/.; but, as will be seen by the 
accompanying tables, that amount has greatly increased : 
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Year ending Year ending 
March 31,1879. March 31,1880. 

Battersea Park ; £7,791 £7,406 
Bethnal Green Museum Grounds 338 334 
Hampton Court Gardens . ‘ ; 2 623 2159 
Kennington Park. , 1,374 1,390 
Kensington Gardens , , ‘ 7,218 6,930 
Regent’s Park . ‘ ; 9,179 10,092 
St. James's, Green, and Hyde Parks . 35,515 35,097 
Ditto, Ranger's Department ; . 1.765 1.779 
Victoria Park . , ; ‘ 8,701 8,064 

£74,504 £73,251 


No one doubts nowadays the beneficial and softening influence 
which these parks cannot fail to have on the health and tastes 
ofthe humbler classes. It must be remembered, too, that even 
if the museums and art galleries were opened on Sundays (and I 
hope soon to see the experiment tried, at all events in the new 
Museum of Natural History about to be installed at South Kensing- 
ton) those institutions could only be thrown open at certain periods, 
and during limited hours of the day; whereas the parks and gardens 
throw wide open their gates from early dawn to sundown. It is 
because I believe that these places of enjoyment are more effica- 
cious in the cause of refinement and sobriety than any temperance 
legislation, whether permissive or compulsory, that I rejoice in the 
large sum of money annually voted by Parliament for the mainten- 
ance of the parks in all their beauty, and for rendering them as 
widely available as possible for the healthful enjoyment of the people. 
The public will, I hope, watch narrowly any attempts to introduce 


i false and niggardly economy over a department productive of such 
undoubted advantages. 
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MY LIFE AT BETHNAL GREEN. 


By Rev. H. R. Hawers, or Sr. James’s, Maryteponr, 





BETHNAL GREEN! a howling wilderness ; drunkenness in the back. 
streets ; fights in the squares; starvation in the alleys; pauperism 
rampant ; religion nil. 

How often have I seen the worthy rector of Bethnal Green, 
Mr. Hansard, smile at the stagey picture! The sheep are a little 
black, no doubt, as London sheep will be ; the ‘ green’ is not always 
visible. I have seen a man drunk in Pump-lane, I have noticed gar- 
bage in Eden-place ; fists and faces occasionally meet in Paradise. 
row; indeed a row in that East-end Paradise is not uncommon, 
People in Bread-court are occasionally hungry, and some—seldom 
the hungry ones—have been known to beg; but if the natives are 
unparliamentary in tone, and far from religious in profession, the 
well-dressed church-goer is rarely insulted, and I have never known 
‘arf a brick to have been ’eaved at a parson in Bethnal Green. The 
Bethnal Green poor are no worse, and no worse off, than the poor of 
Westminster, and a good deal better than the poor of Shoreditch. 
And, allowing for difference of manners and customs as regards 
their morals, the only distinction I draw between the East-end 
slum and the West-end square is, that in the East the vice is patent 
and the virtue veiled, whilst in the West the virtue is patent and 
the vice is veiled; but in each district, to the eye intent upon fact 
and eager for reality, the same human nature, black and white, the 
same ‘ world’ reveals itself, ‘ with all its lights and shadows, all the 
wealth and all the woe.’ 

To the young and sanguine—the unknown, the untried sphere 
is full of ideal charms. Late in the afternoon, having on the 
previous Sunday preached his first sermon to a select and critical 
audience in the country, the young curate arrives in a hansom with 
a beating heart and a portmanteau at his modest lodging in the 
humble square adorned by the East-end church, schools, vicarage, 
with its very East-end garden, a mere slip of greensward cut off 
from the adjoining church enclosure. Fog is in the street, fog 
is in the churchyard; the baker’s shop opposite the church-porch 
shines out brightly—it is the only bright thing which flashes upo 
the curate’s eyes as he alights at his parochial home. 

The first great change in my life was when, late in the autumn, 
I closed my door, ‘ sported my oak,’ at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and felt myself exulting in independence. The second change came 
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shen J arrived at Milan in the middle of a broiling summer, and after 
iho bustle and hurry of a continuous joprney found myself ill and 
-‘rited hundreds of miles away from any one who cared whether I 
ved or died. The third change came when my old landlady left 
ne alone with my tea-things before my fire on the first evening of 
ny curate life. I would not go across to my kind incumbent ; 1 
preferred being alone. I felt like the actor in a new drama be- 
fre the curtain is lifted. The recent past was like an unreal 
iream. My clothes were strictly clerical—high waistcoat, very High 
Church coat. Was I really the same person, this staid ecclesiastic 
vith a white tie, who but a short time since, with shabby wide- 
awake, old brown paletot, and loose shawl, had mingled in the 
excited Neapolitan crowd to listen to Garibaldi haranguing the 
people on the Chiaja; or who, stationed on a lamp-post with an 
unbrella in the pouring rain, had watched the great dictator, seated 
by the side of Victor Emmanuel, make his triumphal entry into 
Naples? That page of the book was closed; it seemed to have 
happened ages ago. ‘To-morrow the curtain would rise upon a 
fresh scene of the life drama, not less strange, but to me quite 
as novel, as full of thronging forms and eager interests. 

My lodgings were small—a sitting-room anda bedroom. Above 
ne dwelt a worker in harness with his wife, her sister, and one child 
—they all worked at starvation wages at the harness. I was six 
weeks in the house without knowing or seeing any of them, nearly 
six months without interchanging a word. After eight months I 
lent the man a pound, which he paid me back. The respectable 
poor are very exclusive. ‘The isolation of lodgers is as great in 
the Hast-end as in the West; the feeling of ‘keeping oneself 
asap — pride and reticence, is far greater in the East 

an in the West. 

My landlady’s husband was an old man in regular work at the 
docks. Mrs. L. was a Dissenter, and seemed a little frightened at 
in Established clergyman. She went to the crowded chapel round 
the comer, not to the church opposite. I soon discovered why. 

Mrs. L. was cold, polite, but hardly genial in her manner as 
she fastened the shutters and bade me good-night. But I was in 
ae spirits nothing could damp me, no, not the chilly morn— 
vee ad church-bell which roused me for eight-o’clock ser- 
al ho was going to church? My worthy incumbent, myself, 
fe a of the family, an old woman—-positively that was all, 

a = this had been going on for twenty years. 
isis. : an opus operatum, said I to myself—why, here is rank 
enniy ch oo in full array performing their functions in an 
Tis no ‘a for the glory of God and the edification of nobody! 

etter than a Mass for the dead—’tis not so good; for the 
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dead may be present, for aught we know, but the living are absent. 
Either ’tis a sham, a congregational service in an empty church, 
or else it is Popery, an opus operatum done by the priest for the 
absent people. On the horns of this dilemma, simple as I thep 
was, I soon placed my incumbent. Since then I have learnt my 
lessons, two of which I here commend to the younger clergy, 
You may do what you like and say what you please; but never 
argue with your incumbent, and never come into collision with 
your bishop. 

The empty church only damped me physically. After break. 
fast the parish was mapped out, and my streets handed over to me. 
My instructions were vague. What did I propose to myself to do? 
I had two sick on my list—two sick out of five thousand souls com- 
mitted to my care. A tolerably clean bill of health this! Then 
I had three needy persons down—evidently not much pauperism 
in my district, and there was certainly no one in church. [I 
brightened at that idea; my work began to distribute itself thus: 
1. Find more sick. 2. Find more poor. 3. Drive everybody to 
church. 

So I started out on my voyage of parochial discovery. I called on 
a bedridden dressmaker, who received me kindly. She had two nieces 
with her ; they did not seem badly off. I had but one conception of 
what to do at a sick-bed, and it will be generally found to be what 
the poor expect and understand, nor has subsequent experience 
taught me that there is anything better to do—a passage from the 
Bible and an extempore prayer ; but I had a decided feeling of being 
patronised, and instead of conferring an obligation I felt rather 
grateful at so kind a reception. I am bound to say that my after 
visits to this good woman taught me much, and I believe were 
looked forward to, especially as her end approached, with great eager- 
ness. One only learns how to give real comfort from those who 
really need it; and nothing is so amazing and inspiring to the 
faint-hearted or doubting pastor as the avidity with which people 
will seize upon the poor crumbs which he offers them, until in his 
hands the few loaves seem to be turned into an abundance of food. 
How often do the people first give the power and the faith to 
the pastor which he seems to be imparting to them ! 

Down an alley, with slips of yards in front of the two ram 
shackle rows of houses, I passed to a miserable room where I dared 
not even sit down. An old woman was lying alone ill with bron- 
chitis; the air was inconceivably foul; the paper was peeling off 
the walls; the casement cracked ; all over the counterpane and all 
about the walls things swarmed visibly. I went through my “4 
tions choking, and literally on tiptoe. They were taken by the 


oe Mies 
poor old body as a matter of course. The drain-polluted air with 
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out Was sweetness to that chamber. I confess I was eager to be 
if; and in the same street I passed to a consumptive—a cheery 
oul—sitting, working, and coughing over his last ; full of geniality, 
fill of the peculiar dissenting commonplaces and familiarities about 
the Lord,’ which with the poor are often quite real and not to be 
stigmatised as cant. But again I felt myself patronised ; he was on 
s far higher level than I was ; he was approaching death and star- 
ration, and afraid of neither ; he actually felt and had in him all the 
strength and trust I came to impart. I continued to see him for 
shout six weeks; then he was finally down on his bed with no 
means of subsistence ; he went into the workhouse infirmary, and I 
risited him several times; always the same happy, genial—even 
triumphant—creature to the last. 

The end was shocking. His wife called one day to see him— 
he was dead. She was shown into an outhouse, where he lay 
tumbled in a rough shell, or box, too small to contain his wasted 
corpse; in this he had been literally packed up; and so his 
wretched remains met his wife’s eyes. The poor woman (herself in 
failing health) never seemed to recover the shock, and she did not 
survive her husband many weeks. Commend me to workhouse 
officials for downright brutality of heart. 

Passing to the simply needy cases, I entered across half a 
dozen filthy children, sitting, lying, crawling over the doorstep. A 
slatternly woman was stitching away at a tailor’s job, a new waist- 
coat. Heaven help us if our clothes are to be made in such dens! 
No sewage abomination was absent from that squalid home; no 
condition of grime or fever absent; there was literally no clean 
place for the sole of one’s boot; the woman hardly raised her eyes. 
‘How do you do, my good woman?’ She did not look up, but she 
did just nod. ‘Is your husband in work?’ ‘He’s had a mis- 
fortune.’ ‘How so? ‘Took a barrow as didn’t belong to him, 
and got six months.’ So, whilst the claims of justice were being 
satisfied by the incarceration of the hawker at the expense of the 
ratepayers, the wages of the breadwinner being thus suspended, the 
tatepayer was again mulct for the support of his family. 

Hers, I found out afterwards, was a case at once in receipt of 
parish relief, doles from the chapel, and furtive supplies from the 
om sent out to beg, and I was sent with yet another dole. 

Swas before the days of ‘ charity organisation ;’ we had to find 
——? out for ourselves. Raw as I was, I had my misgivings ; 
me gave my dole, which the woman received with something like 

neer; and I departed, with an admonition to send the children 

School, at which she smiled cynically. 


idea © next case was a typical one: man a confirmed drunkard ; 


table woman with increasing family, dragged down, and all 
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her industry wasted at the beer-shop—actual pressing want, no 
doubt. I gave my dole with increased misgivings, but how help. 
less I felt! We had not then come to the rule now fixed ip most 
well-ordered parishes, never to help a family with a confirmeg 
drunkard, but either to insist on the removal of the husband to work. 
house or elsewhere, ‘or else to hand the case over to the poor-law, 

Before I had dealt with my sick and my poor it was nearly one 
o’clock. I had visited the sick, and I had given money to the 
poor; I had done little to drive any one to church. So I knocked 
at a rather neater door; a neat old woman opened it, with a rather 
severe face. 

‘How do you do? I called because you are in my district, to 
see how you were.’ Her face grew harder and severer, and of 
course I lost tact; and as I saw the door about to close, jerked out, 
‘Do you come to our church ?’ 

‘ We don’t want none of you,’ she said, and slammed the door 
in my face. So ended my first morning. 

I went home with a sense of failure and depression ; the two 
sick people I had seen patronised me; the ‘needy’ ones I had 
probably done more harm than good to; and the one neither sick 
nor needy would have nothing to say to me. 

As the weeks passed on I began to estimate the hopeless 
nature of the problem which East-end pauperism at that time pre- 
sented; and although, personally, I could only hope to confront 
what the Americans would call ‘ samples,’ I soon was able vaguely 
to classify the poor of Bethnal Green. 

First, there was the artisan who earned good wages, and 
dictated to his master what he would do, how long he would work, 
and what pay he would take. With many honourable exceptions 
these are the men who never save; they are the summer grass- 
hoppers, and their families starve in the winter. Starve? No; for 
East, West, North, and South, the charitable public provides soup- 
kitchens and clothing-clubs. In the eyes of the intelligent artisan, 
the industrious public, his master, exists to pay him high wages 
for work which he does or does not do, as it pleases him ; whilst 
the charitable public exist to feed and clothe his family in winter. 
Therefore why should he trouble himself 2 And he certainly does not. 

Secondly, the dock-labourer swarms throughout the Fast-end. 
At all times his trade is peculiar, and his wages are low, and he 
suffers acutely from any mercantile depression. When we are told 
that trade is leaving the country, it means not only the wreck of 
the great wholesale and retail businesses, but also the ruin of thou- 
sands whose only means of livelihood connects itself with the dock 
industries of loading and unloading, fetching and carrying, supply- 
ing, storing, and wharfing. 
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Thirdly, innumerable bad unremunerative industries carried on 
st home. I knew one old man, nearly blind, in a dismal little 
tack-room, whose whole life consisted in dipping the heads of 
penny dolls into a pot of black paint, dabbing a red patch on 
cheeks and mouth, with two dots for the eyes. I am afraid to say 
how many dozen he did for threehalfpence, finding his own colour ! 

But when we come to the poor seamstress and tailoress, who 
work in miserable fever-dens, and take their pittance from middle- 
men who contract with wholesale firms, I shudder for the grinding 
toil and misery of the situation. But the results are often still 
worse for the public. When Dr. Richardson said the other day 
that he had noticed a fashionable lady’s riding-habit, half finished, 
used to cover a child lying ill with smallpox, he spoke of a class 
of cases Whose name is legion; and I could a tale unfold of the 
hovels and dustholes, and cellars and fever-dens, where the pro- 
risions—watercresses, fish, fruit, &c., sold in the public streets— 
are stored away night after night. But the saddest case of bad 
trade used to be the weavers. Bethnal Green, in my time, was 
full of the mean, narrow, old-fashioned streets, the low windows all 
ceasemented, and occupying almost the entire side of the squalid 
room for light’s sake. The old hand-loom in the corner was in 
many instances probably the same as, or a close copy of, the one 
remnant of property preserved by the Huguenot weaver when 
three centuries ago he migrated to the villages of Stepney and 
Bethnal Green on the skirts of the great city. There, in the person 
ofhis descendants, he has plied his losing trade ever since. Racine, 
Lefevre, &c., are names still to be found; and these poor men, 
ruined of course by the new machinery, still work on at starvation 
aia ; and, what is worse, teach their children the only trade they 

ow. 

Fourthly, small tradespeople always in difficulties. Every one 
who has saved anything wants to set up a shop; so he buys, for 
more than its value, a business which has ruined some one else. 
There is a fatal charm about a shop: there it stands, with its 
bottles or its bobbins, and it must be worth something, it looks so 
safe, like money in a stocking ; and into it plunges the poor widow, 
investing every farthing of the money she receives from the benefit 
club on her husband’s death. Those who sold her the business of 
_ lied about the profits. She never reflects whether she 
shila anything about the trade, or how she is to look after the 
ne “a and get food and employment from day to day, whilst the 
they g “ts > thinking about coming or not coming in. As a rule 

sles 0+ come in; nothing looks as if it would sell, it has been 
atic § in the window. When a customer does come, of course the 
© wanted igs not in stock, and what is in stock is never wanted. 
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Fifthly, professional drunkards. Every grade of the middj 
and lower classes is to be found among them. Drink hag g fatal 
levelling tendency. Men pull down their families along with them. 
selves, but no doubt the able-bodied and often intelligent artisan 
recruits most largely the ignoble army of drunkards. He has, per- 
haps, married a respectable girl from service. It is surprising how g 
girl in that class will throw herself away upon an able-bodied man, 
however small are the chances of his being able to support her, and 
however desultory, not to say dissolute, are his habits. If marriage ig 
cold and calculated amongst the upper classes, it is reckless and incop- 
ceivably thriftless amongst the working classes. Itis no uncommon 
thing for a man and woman to come to the altar-rails, one or both 
of the parties being so drunk that the clergyman feels it his duty to 
decline to conduct the ceremony. I have myself been placed in 
this position. But it must always be remembered that these people 
do not greatly care whether they are married or not, and that a 
marriage in the lower Bethnal Green ranks as often means that the 
woman, having lived for a certain time without the ceremony, fancies 
it would be to her interest and to that of her children to cement 
with the marriage-tie the waning allegiance of her protector, an 
arrangement which, when sober, she knows he will not agree to, 
The clergyman is thus placed on the horns of a dilemma. Is he to 
create a moral locus standi for persons partially intoxicated, or is 
he to connive at the immoral situation to which the lord and master 
usually inclines when sober ? 

That the result of these unions is disastrous to the country, and 
one fruitful source of pauperism, is obvious; but the case of sober 
industrious wives, struggling with large families and a drunken 
husband, is truly piteous and too common. 

Sixthly, there are the nomad hordes which annually settle down 
in the East-end of London, to mislead the charitable public, puzzle 
the guardians, and engulf the flow of alms that used in my time to 
be showered indiscriminately upon Bethnal Green and Stepney all 
through the winter. These vagabonds throng the free breakfast- 
tables, religious meetings, and fly wherever there is the rumour of 
a dole. They beg ceaselessly of all denominations; they know and 
tabulate the resources of church and chapel; read the charitable 
appeals in the papers; chronicle the fare and treatment of every 
workhouse in London. They are the curse of the industrious poor, 
often robbing them and trading upon their sympathies, poe 
absorbing freely the charitable gifts which many on the verge 
starvation are ashamed to ask for. They are the despair of _ 
lords, decamping in the night and leaving no trace, never having 
paid any rent. They are the vampires of the East-end. 

There used to be, and doubtless still is, much fine independent? 
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of character and self-helpfulness amongst the industrious but often 
hard-pushed poor of the East-end of London. The type was very 
jiferent from the cringing West-end pauper, who is the nursling 
wd religious luxury of the fashionable lady in her moments of 
ennui or ‘ gush.’ 

The spectacle of the successful cadger, and the knowledge that 
lms flow freely towards rags and drunken disease, but are withheld 
som neatness and sobriety, have done much to destroy some of the 
pest and manliest elements in Bethnal Green. I grieve for this. I 
ysed to honour the quiet endurance, the thrift, the patient suffering 
of whole families, sitting for hours stitching over straw-bonnets or 
waking artificial flowers, with hardly anything to eat, yet glad to 
meet me with a smile, to make room for me at their table, even to 
ofer me a cup of tea—all they had—yet never expecting me to give 
them anything. One such family was especially endeared to me. 
The mother was a widow ; the three daughters, one a child of ten, 
another thirteen, and one nineteen, made straw-bonnets; the son 
hada small regular salary as van-driver. In those summer after- 
noons, when the sun began to fall slant along the dingy streets, and 
the people came out to stand at their doors, I have often paused ‘to 
think whether I would make for the neighbouring Victoria Park or 
tum in to the close (close with all windows open!) room where 
that family worked ; but I was rewarded when I saw the pale faces 
brighten up. ‘And where is Bertha ?’—that was the little girl. 
‘0, she’s gone out. Mother won’t let her sit long. She’s so 
well, and mother’s afraid of her getting ill.’ Indeed she was a 
_ child, and sickness meant terrible additional trials to that 
amily, 

‘And why did not your mother come to church as usual?’ The 
eldest daughter coloured a little. ‘You see,’ she said, ‘ mother’s 
Sunday things are so shabby, and she does not like the neighbours 
see. Things have been so bad at our place lately, they’re only 
keeping us on at half-price ;’ and then she would get up and, of her 
own accord, bring me a Bible. Whilst they worked I used some- 
imes to read a few verses, talk to them (not preach), often describ- 
ng distant lands and countries, and making clear something in the 
teaching of Christ. It was a change, a new world to them, a glimpse 
pam; beyond ; and then the work, the toil, and the aching in- 
he ry — be laid aside for a pause, and the tea-things brought 
“s - the conversation had somehow shifted to the approaching 
chad tery or excursion, the brightest point in all the year. I was 
aa oo been drawn to that family before the dark days. Emily, 
secaad m et was struck down with rheumatic-fever. I first wit- 
Yi terrible sensitiveness to pain and irritability so pathetic 

Tying toa child. Iseldom passed a day without looking 
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in. There was some particularly nasty physic, which the child 
would not take unless I gave it. I can see her now, with q ereat 
effort sitting up straight in bed, and receiving her dose with a solemn 
heroic little face, and yet with a touch of piteous resentment in her 
large wide-open eyes. Her recovery was slow; and then, in the 
early spring, her elder sister, a slender graceful girl without much 
stamina, and not at all fitted to resist those long hours of close 
stitching, was struck down with smallpox. I had never seen that 
dreadful malady so close before. It developed into its worst virn. 
lence. When taken ill she was anxious that I should not come: 
but I shall never forget her joy and relief when she found that Iwas 
not afraid of infection. It was indeed a terrible ordeal. At one 
time I could not trace a single feature, and she could not speak ; 
her face became one black mass. ‘The whole air of the house wag 
infected, and I often sat by her side and painted her face with an 
oiled feather, wondering how she could live the day out. She re. 
covered, retaining hardly a trace of the disease. Times improved. 
The son, a steady industrious lad, got on. I lost sight of the 
family when I went westward; but the other day a young fellow 
driving a van drew up in the street and hailed me from the top 
with, ‘Beg your pardon, sir; you don’t forget me?’ I did—he 
had grown a beard and moustache. ‘ Henry G—— is my name;’ 
and with that name many a memory of my first curacy in Bethnal 
Green came back to me. 


SUMMER. 





Sort fog-wreaths curling in the scented morn ; 
A shimmer on the purpled hills at noon ; 
At night the dim faint smiles of crescent-moon ; 
A glowing heat of midday’s silence born ; 
Scents from the hayfield, where lie all forlorn 
The dying flowers, dying far too soon ; 
A feeling that ’tis ever afternoon. 
Yet burning Autumn nears, with busy scorn 
Of lazy self-content ; and yet I deem 
The sweetest thing in life is Summer’s breath, 
If we could only revel in the dream, 
Unhaunted by the bitter fear of death, 
Nor heeding that the sea aye claims the stream. 


We have the sun. Why heed what Autumn saith? 
J. E. PANTON- 






























THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER X. 
WHAT STEPHEN PROPOSED. 


Tus was the dream of a night. Morning, especially if it be cold, 
niny, and uncomfortable morning, brings awaking and reality. 
Stephen awoke and realised. He remembered the evening’s dream 
with a shudder which came of shame. He looked out upon leaden 
douds, rain-beaten bare branches, and plashy lawns, and he was 
ashamed of his ready enthusiasm. 

Morning always found Stephen Hamblin sad. It is the way 
vith men whose joys belong entirely to the town. In the morning 
he was at his worst in looks and in temper. The bald temples 
seemed to cover a larger area of skull, the tuft of black hair which 
remained in the middle seemed smaller, and his eyes seemed closer 
together. Morning, with such men, is the time for evil deeds. 

He breakfasted alone, and then dragged out all the papers and 
spread them before him. He would, at least, learn all that was to 
be learned, and at once. Absurd to go on dreaming impossibilities. 

And yet, in one form or the other, the dream had been with him 
s0 long that it was hard to put it aside. 

The documents divided themselves into three classes. There 
were the letters—Alison had already taken away her own; there 
were the papers relating to private accounts, small but continuous 
loans to Alderney Codd, himself, and others; and there were the 
diaries and journals year by year. The lawyers had gone through 
them before, and taken away the more important papers. But there 
Was still a great pile left. 

Stephen had already carelessly turned over the letters. He 
—" himself to a rigid and thorough reading of every scrap 
— = him more than oneday. At the close of the first day’s 
‘a ' aid down the last-read paper with a sigh of satisfaction, 
bs om 6 had as yet arrived at nothing. The results he wished 
nen a Pe chieily negative results. There was not one hint, 
letters fe e had got, of any love business at all. If there were 
; m women, they were letters from people in distress, ask- 


ng for , ) 
ee _— If there were any reference at all to marriages, 
| GG 
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they were those of persons entirely unconnected with the matter 
which interested Stephen. 

Stephen was, in one sense, disappointed. What he would have 
rejoiced to find—evidence of an amourette without a ring—he had 
not found. But, on the other hand, there was no evidence of any 
love passages at all, which was clear gain. 

He went up to town, dined at the club, sat late after dinner 
slept at his chambers in Pall Mall, and returned to Clapham on the 
following morning. 

Here he renewed his researches. 

This day he spent among the miscellaneous documents. Here 
were his own early I O U’s—of late years this unmeaning ceremony 
had been abandoned ; for prudence’ sake he tied these all up together, 
and placed them in his own pocket. Nothing so hopelessly value- 
less as one of his own I O U’s, and yet, for many reasons, nothing 
more desirable to get hold of. There were several, too, from 
Alderney Codd, which he also put together by themselves for future 
use. Alderney might be influenced by means of them, he thought, 
with some shadowy idea about threatening that most impecunious 
of men and fellows. 

The same day he began the study of the voluminous diaries. 

Anthony Hamblin, brought up under the strict rule of an old- 
fashioned merchant, was taught very early to be methodical. He 
became, by long practice, methodical in all his ways. He not only 
kept carefully and indorsed all receipts, letters, and documents, 
down to the very play-bills, the dinner-bills, the hotel-bills, the 
luncheon-bills, but he actually entered in a big diary—one of the 
biggest procurable—all the simple daily occurrences of his lie. 
Thus, the record of the day would appear as follows: 

‘April 1, 18—. Letters: from Stephen, asking for a loan of 
251.—sent the cheque; from the vicar, urging a continuance of my 
subscription to the schools—wrote to renew it; from the secretary 
of the Society for Providing Pensions for Aged Beadles—put the 
letter in the basket; from the Hospital for Incurable Cats—seut 
half a guinea (see disbursements for month). Promised Alison 8 
box at the opera; into town; saw Augustus on business matters; 
lunched at the City Club—more champagne than is safe in the 
middle of the day. Saw Alderney Codd—lent him 10l. fora fort- 
night, took his IO U for the amount; did no work in the con 
noon; walked all the way home; strolled on the Common = 
Alison till dinner-time; the dean and his daughters to dinner! ; 
study at eleven: read till twelve.’ the 

This was the harmless chronicle of small things kept by we 
great City merchant. It was the journal of a man who was . 
tented with life, was anxious about nothing, hoped tor nothing 
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strongly, had always found the road smooth, and was conscious that 
his lot was an enviable one. In Stephen’s eyes it had one special 
merit; it accounted for every hour of the day. All Anthony 
Hamblin’s life was there. 

There were six-and-thirty of these volumes. Anthony had 
begun the first under the supervision of an exact and methodical 
father, when he entered the office at sixteen. What Stephen 
looked for and feared to find would probably occur somewhere about 
the sixteenth volume. Yet, taking every precaution, Stephen 
began with the earliest and read straight on. 

The expression of his face as he toiled through page after page 
of these journals suggested contempt and wonder. With his dark 
eves, almost olive tint, and once clear-cut features, now rather 
svollen, he looked something like Mephistopheles, gone a little 
dderly, and showing signs of an indulgent life. Certainly that hero 
of the stage could not more unmistakably have shown his contempt 
for such a record. Some men would have been moved to admira- 
tion at a life so blameless ; others would have been moved to love 
and gratitude, finding their own name constantly mentioned, and 
alvays accompanied by a gift; others would have felt sympathy 
with so much paternal affection as appeared in the later volumes. 
Stephen, for his part, was unconsciously engaged in comparing his 
own life, step by step, as he went on, with that before him. He 
rejoiced in the contrast: on the one side were peace and calm, on 
the other red-hot pleasures; the ‘roses and rapture of life’ for 
himself, and the insipidity of domestic joys for Anthony. History, 
to be sure, is not made by men of Anthony’s stamp, because his- 
ory is entirely a record of the messes and miseries incurred by 
people in consequence of their ignorance and the wickedness of 
their rulers. One thing of importance: there was no mention at 
ill of any love-passages, to say nothing of any marriage. Yet 
Alison must have had a mother, and there could be no doubt that 
she was Anthony’s own daughter. The resemblance to his mother 
was enough to prove it. 
¢ Presently the reader came upon a line which interested him. 
By Jove! he said, ‘I wonder what he says about Newbury.’ 

‘. There was a good deal about Newbury, but not apparently what 
@ reader expected. 


‘I thought he would have written something more about Dora,’ 

sald Stephen, ? 
nes ey rie more carefully, as if he suspected something might 
elore Alison’ “ time. To begin with, it was now only a year 
andid and ns birth, yet nothing was said. The entries were 
and frank ; there was no hint at concealment; there seemed 


Lothin 
8 to be concealed. The reader turned over page after page in 
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anxiety which was fast becoming feverish. The holiday at Nev. 
bury seemed terminated, like all the rest, by return to London : 
not a word afterwards about Dora Nethersole. The autumn ma 
winter were spent at Clapham and in the City as usual; in the 
spring Anthony went for a month to the south of France, his com. 
panion being that most respectable of the cousins, the dean. He 
returned in early summer ; in the autumn he went to Bournemonth, 
The reader’s face clouded. He read on more anxiously. There was 
a gap of four weeks, during which there was no entry. You who 
have read Miss Nethersole’s manuscript know how the time was 
spent. After that interval the journal went on; ‘ Returned to 
town, saw Stephen, told him what I thought fit.’ 

‘What he thought fit!’ echoed Stephen. ‘Then he kept 
something back. What could that be ?’ 

Then the journal returned to its accustomed grooves, save that 
there was an entry which appeared every month, and seemed mys. 
terious. ‘Sent 8/.to Mrs. B.’ Whowas Mrs. B.? In the journal, 
S. stood for Stephen, A. C. for Alderney Codd, F. for Mrs. Cridland, 
and soon. But who was Mrs. B. ? 

This entry was continued with no further explanation for three 
years. Then there appeared the following: 

‘June 13.—Went to fetch away A. Took her by train to 
Brighton. Gave her over to the custody of Mrs. D.’ 

‘A.’ must have been Alison. 

After that the references made to ‘ A.’ became so frequent as to 
leave no doubt. Hewent to Brighton to see ‘A.’ She was grow- 
ing tall; she was growing pretty ; she was like his mother. Nota 
word said about her own. She had the Hamblin face. And so on. 

There was certainly small chance of finding anything in the 
later diaries, but there might be some mention of the deceased 
wife’s relations. Stephen persevered. 

There was none. ‘The book was full of Alison. The man’s 
affection for his daughter was surprising. ‘To Stephen it seemed silly. 
He laid down the last of the volumes with a sigh of relief. 

So far, in a set of thirty-six journals and diaries carefully kept 
from day to day, there was only one gap, a modest little four weeks 
interval in which Anthony had been to Bournemouth. ‘W hat, 
thought Stephen again, ‘did he hide when he told me about his 
Bournemouth journey ?’ 

Then he thought of another chance. 

He remembered the great family Bible, bound in solid leather, 
which contained the whole genealogy of the Hamblins from the 
birth of the earliest Anthony. + 

He knew where to find it, and opened it with a perceptible 
beating of the heart. 
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There were the names of Anthony and himself, the last two of 
the elder line. No addition had been made. There was no entry 
ifAnthony’s marriage. ‘The two brothers stood on the page with 

e after them to record their respective marriage and death. 

Bat there was no further record. Like the journals, the Bible was 
ilent. 
e Alison,’ he said, ‘is certainly Anthony’s child. For that 
matter, no one ever doubted it. For some reason, he wished to 
hide the place of her birth and the name of her mother. Why ? 
Two reasons suggest themselves. One, that he was never married 
at all. Unlike Anthony, that. The second, that he desired to 
conceal the marriage. Why, again? Possibly because he was 
ashamed of his wife’s people. Unlike Anthony; very much unlike 
Anthony. Or he might have married under an assumed name ; 
also unlike Anthony. In which case’—here Stephen smiled grate- 
fally and benignantly—‘ it might be absolutely impossible to prove 
the marriage.’ 

But mostly Stephen inclined to the no-marriage theory. A 
secret liaison commended itself to him as the most probable way of 
accounting for the whole business. To be sure, one easily believes 
what is the best for one’s own interest. 

‘Anthony,’ he said, ‘ would be eager to destroy, as effectually 
as possible, every trace of the presumably brief episode. No doubt 
he wished that no one should even suspect its existence. That is 
the way with your virtuous men. But he could not efface his own 
daughter, and did not wish to try. Hence the shallow artifice of 
pretending that her mother had died in childbirth. And that must 
be the reason, too, of Anthony’s disinclination to make a will, in 
which he would have had to declare the whole truth.’ 

At this point of the argument Stephen grew red-hot with indig- 
tation, No Roman satirist, no vehement orator of eloquent anti- 
quty, could be more wrathful, more fiery with passion, than himself. 
Hlis face glowed with virtue. He was the Christian who did well 


to be angry. 


‘What an impudent, what a shameful attempt,’ he cried, ‘ to 
defraud the rightful heir! Was it possible that an elder brother 
es be so base? But he was mistaken,’ said Stephen, rubbing 
z ands. ‘He was mistaken! He reckoned without me. He 
om iggy on my suspicions. He thought he should hoodwink 
; with all the rest of them. Why, I knew it all along. He 
orgot that he had to do with a man of the world.’ 

. Certainly Stephen knew one side of the world extremely well : 
was the Seamy Side. 

i. : this examination there was no longer any doubt in his 

» Ne was resolved. At the fitting moment, after a little pre- 
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paration, he would present himself in the character of gole heir and 
claimant of the whole estate. But there must be a little prepara- 
tion first. 

‘As for what my cousins say or think,’ he said, ‘I care not ono 
brass farthing. Nor, for that matter, do I care for what all the 
world says and thinks. But it is as well to have general opinion 
with one.’ 

It would be well, he thought, to begin, after the manner of the 
ancients, the German political press and Russian diplomatists, by 
scattering abroad ambiguous words. 7 

He made no more appearances at the domestic circle ag the 
benevolent guardian. And he ceased sending polite messages to 
Alison. 

He began to sow the seeds of distrust in the mind of honest 
Alderney Codd, who, but for him, would certainly have never gus- 
pected evil. Ofall the many classifications of mankind, there is 
none more exhaustive than that which divides humanity into those 
who do not and those who do think evil, those who believe in mo- 
tives noble and disinterested, and those who habitually attribute 
motives low, sordid, and base. Needless to say that Stephen be- 
longed, in his capacity of man of the world, to the latter. There 
are sheep, and there are goats: the man of the world prefers the 
goats. 

He invited Alderney to dine with him at Clapham, stating that 
it would be a bachelors’ dinner for themselves. In fact, dinner was 
served in the study. Alderney arrived, clad still in the gorgeous 
coat with the fur lining. He was punctual to time—half-past seven 
—and found Stephen apparently hard at work behind a great pile 
of papers on a side-table. 

‘These are a few,’ he said, looking up and greeting his cousin, 
‘just a few of the papers connected with the estate, which I have 
to go through.’ 

‘O!’ said Alderney, with sympathy. ‘Poor Anthony will cat 
up, I hear, better than was expected even.’ 

Stephen nodded mysteriously. 

‘You have heard, perhaps, that I am to take out letters of 
administration. There was no will, but of course I am the nearest 
friend of this poor bereaved girl.’ 

Alderney was rather astonished at this expression of sympathy 
and so much grief, after an interval of so many weeks. Many 
brothers dry up, so to speak, in a fortnight at latest. Most 
brothers cease to use the language of grief after a month. 

‘Yes; it is very sad, but Alison won’t go on crying for evel, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘Don’t be brutal, Alderney. Pretend to sympathy if you cant 
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pel any. You were always inclined to look on things from so hard 
point of view.’ — 

This, again, was astonishing. Alderney sat down meekly, and 
heran tO wish that dinner would come. 

"<J thought,’ he said presently, while Stephen went on making 
notes and turning over leaves, ‘that the lawyers relieved you of 

work.’ | 

rant dear fellow!’ with gentle surprise. ‘Impossible. They 
take care of the details, and do the necessary legal work. I have, 
however, to master the general situation. ‘The guardians, execu- 
ors, and trustees have all the responsibility, nearly all the work, 
and none of the profit.’ This was ungrateful, considering the five 
hundred a year. ‘ But of course, for the poor child’s sake, one 
nust not flinch from undertaking it.’ 

Alderney was more surprised than ever. The last time Ste- 
phen spoke to him of Alison, he called her a little devil. But 
that, to be sure, was late in the evening, when he was lamenting 
her existence. 

‘It is very creditable to you, Stephen,’ said Alderney warmly. 
‘You have the same kind heart as your brother. I feared from 
what you said once before that you bore poor Alison a grudge for 
ever having been born, which is a thing that no girl should be 
blamed for.’ 

‘Alderney,’ said Stephen, ‘you ought to know better than to 
rake up an old thing said in a bad temper. Alison has now become 
my especial, my sacred charge.’ 

Alderney Codd stroked his chin—noticing as he did so that 
the frayed condition of his cuffs was really beyond everything— 
and began to be more confounded than ever. He wished they 
would bring dinner. ‘That Stephen Hamblin should acknowledge 
any duty, and act upon that recognition; that he should acknow- 
ledge anything sacred, and square his conduct accordingly, was to 
Alderney like a new revelation; and yet Stephen appeared in per- 
fect health. So he only coughed—an involuntary expression of in- 
aedulity—and said nothing. 

‘What a task,’ said Stephen, ‘what a melancholy, yet profit- 
ible, task it is going through the simple records of a blameless 

8 like my brother Anthony’s! You think with me, Alderney, 

that his life wag really a blameless one ?’ 
nee said Alderney, almost ready by this time to believe 
ephen must be an awakened and converted vessel, and feel- 
> ontcoonmay anxiety on his own personal behalf lest the com- 
m aoe be contagious—‘ surely. The very best man who 
tk tc i Many is the fiver I have borrowed of him. So far 
nner went, indeed, I always regarded Anthony as a safe 
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draw; but, as a regular rule, not more than that at a time and 
° 5 
not more than once a month or so. And it was best to vary the 
place, the time, and the emergency. Dear me! to think that I 
have borrowed the last fiver from him that I shall ever got! 
Where shall we find another lender so free and so forgetful» 

‘You can always rely on me, Alderney,’ said Stephen slowly 
and sadly, ‘for that amount at least.’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ cried Alderney, bewildered beyond power 
of control by this sudden conversion. ‘ Has anything happened to 
you, Stephen? You haven’t got some internal complaint ?’ 

Stephen was still sitting at the table, with a three-quarter face 
lit by the fire. The room was dark, and his hard features, suffused 
by the rosy light, looked gentle and kind. Who, up till now, 
had ever heard of Stephen Hamblin lending any one a single 
penny ? 

‘I have been searching among these papers,’ he went on, still 
in the same slow sad way, without noticing Alderney’s extraordi- 
nary question, ‘for some evidence—say, rather, some record—of 
my brother’s marriage. Alison is nearly twenty years of age. 
Here, for instance, is a bundle of papers which refer to a time 
before her birth. Plenty of diaries of that date are here before me. 
Oddly enough, I find no mention anywhere of any marriage. Yet 
Anthony was a most methodical man, and one would think must 
have made somewhere a careful record of an important event such 
as his marriage. Here, again’—he took up a thick volume, and 
opened it at random—‘ is a diary of that time. Anything seems 
set down. ‘‘ Advanced to Alderney Codd, 251.” And here is even 
your own [ O U.’ 

‘Really!’ cried Alderney, springing to his feet. ‘ Let me see 
that document. My own IO U! And for five-and-twenty! I 
remember it well. It was twenty years ago. We went to Pans, 
you and I, with the money, and we stayed there for a week. 
When it was all gone, you had to write to Anthony for more, to 
bring us home. ‘I remember—I remember. Now this is really 
touching. I borrowed that money twenty years ago. Think of 
one’s good deeds seeing the light again after so many years! It 
was indeed a casting of bread upon the water. I never expected 
to be rewarded in this manner.’ 

His face flushed, especially his nose, and he spoke as if his own 
borrowing had been the good deed thus providentially brought ‘% 
light. 

Then the dinner was brought up. Alderney, like all thin me, 
was blessed with a regular and trustworthy appetite. There was 
little conversation during the dinner, which was good. When 1 
was all over, and nothing more remained but the wine, the two 
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men turned their chairs to the fire, and fell to qniet talk over a 
hottle of 185 6, out of Anthony’s capacious cellar. 

‘I suppose,’ said Stephen presently, harking back to the sub- 
ct of his brother, ‘that you have a very distinct recollection of 
poor Anthony’s regular habits ?’ 

‘Why, any man would remember so regular a life as his.’ 

‘True, the most methodical of men. It seems to me, Alder- 
ney, as if he knew on any day and at any time what he was then 
doing. This is really admirable port. I should like a bin of it.’ 

‘Of course, Anthony moved like the hands of a clock. It is 
good wine—Falernian.’ 

‘And yet I cannot remember, nor can [I find a trace of, any 
week or month during which he could have gone away to be married. 
Take another glass, Alderney.’ 

‘Not that it takes a week,’ said Alderney, ‘to be married in. 
You may leave the office and find a church within a stone’s throw, 
if you like. Gad! Stephen, the thing is so easy that I wonder 
you and I have never been let in for it. Thank you. The decanter 
is with you. Full of body, isn’t it ?’ 

‘The ceremony is not everything. The nosegay of this wine is 
perfect. You have to court your bride, I suppose; and all that 
takes time. And what sort of a wife would that be, content with a 
five minutes squeezed here and there out of the office-day ? Alder- 
ney, I know every holiday he ever took, where he went, with whom 
he went, and what he did. Ah, what a colour! For the life of 
me, I cannot understand when he was married.’ 

‘It does seem odd,’ said Alderney, ‘ now one begins to think of 
it This is the inner flask. Why can’t a man drink a couple of 
bottles of this divine liquor without getting drunk ?” 

‘Then the death of his wife. Did he go about as if nothing 
had happened? How is it there is no word about it in the diaries ? 
We can have another bottle up. And the birth of his daughter ? 
Why is not that event entered ?” 

‘It does seem odd.’ 

‘So odd, Alderney, that I am going to investigate it. Do have 
‘ome more port. If Anthony had been any other kind of man, if 
ve were not all sure, quite sure in our own minds, that his life was 
always beyond reproach—if we could not all agree in this, I should 
‘ay that he had never been married at all.’ 

‘i ‘a Stephen said these words slowly, he leaned his head upon 

‘hand, and gazed sadly into the fire. « 

. —s did not reply at first. He was taking another glass 
_ Port. Wine stimulates the perceptive faculties, but some- 


~~ the powers of speech. Presently he said rather 
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‘Quite—quite impossible. Anthony’s the best man ip the 
world, and there’s no better port out of Cambridge.’ 


Alderney called next day at the offices in the City, Augustus 
Hamblin, apparently willing to waste a quarter of an hour with him 
which was not always the case, received him and let him talk. 

Alderney expatiated on the virtuous attitude of the ney 
guardian. 

‘Richard the Third,’ said Augustus, ‘was equally full of love 
for his nephews.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ cried Alderney reproachfully, ‘ Stephen ig in earn. 
est. He is a new man.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Augustus. ‘ We have, however, cut hig nails 
pretty short. New man or old, he will do no mischief to the estate,’ 

‘Well,’ Alderney went on, ‘it is very odd, but Stephen can find 
no trace of Anthony’s marriage, which was always, you know, a 
very mysterious affair. He must have married somebody.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Augustus confidently, though his brow clouded; ‘of 
course, somebody. What does it matter ?’ 

‘Stephen says that if Anthony had been a different kind of man, 
unless we were all agreed that he was the best of men, we might 
be inclined to think that he never was married at all.’ 

The words went home. Augustus felt a sudden pang of fear 
and surprise. Stephen would in that case be the sole heir. 

‘A changed man, is he?’ he asked. ‘ Upon my word, Alder- 
ney, I suspect he is exactly the same man as he always has been: 
not changed a bit.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE BIRCH-TREE TAVERN. 


Awonc the City clubs is a small and little-known association 
which meets informally on every day of the week and all the year 
round, between the hours of two and five in the afternoon. 

There are no rules in this club: it has no ballot-box: nobody 
is ever blackballed, nobody is ever proposed, nobody is ever elected: 
there is no subscription—if there were, the club would instantly 
dissolve: and it is nameless. It is, however, felt by the members 
to be a very real and existing club, a place where they may be sure 
of meeting their friends, an institution to which only those resort 
who are bound together by the common ties of like pursuits. 

This place of meeting is the Birch-Tree Tavern, which stands 
in one of the narrow streets leading southwards out of Cornhill. 
Its situation, therefore, is central, in the very heart of London. It 
is a simple house of refreshment, which, like all the City places, 18 
full of life between one and three, and before or after those yee" 
is dull and empty. When the hungry clerks have all disappeare?, 
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shen the jostling waiters have left off carrying, taking orders, and 
bawling, when the boys have ceased to balance among the mob their 
iles of plates and dishes, when the compartments are all empty, 
s great calm falls upon the place, broken only by the buzz of con- 
resation of the men who are always lounging over a London bar ; 
by the occasional click of the billiard-balls, and by the distant 
nwmur from the room where the members of the club are holding 
their daily conference. If you ask for anything at this place after 
fur the waiters collect together to gaze upon you in pity; if at 
hilf-past five, they receive your orders with contumely, or even eject 
you with violence. 
' The Birch-Tree Tavern, the glories of which belong perhaps to 
the times when the new and splendid restaurant was unknown, con- 
sists of several houses, or parts of houses. Many years ago these 
had behind them little yards, each four feet broad by twenty long, 
where rubbish could be shot, where cats could practise gymnastics, 
and where the melancholy moss, which can live without sunshine, 
dgged on a monotonous existence. But the walls of the yards are 
taken down, the space between the houses roofed over, and the 
round thus reclaimed has been made into a bar and a luncheon- 
table. If you go up-stairs and turn to the left hand, first door on 
the first floor, you will find yourself in the room affected by the 
members of this nameless club. 

They arrive between one and two o’clock in the day; they find 
a row of tables on one side of the room, spread with tablecloths, 
which are white on Monday; here they dine. After dinner they 
adjourn to a row of tables without tablecloths, on the other side, near 
the windows, which are adorned with nothing but lucifer-matches in 
their native caskets. Here they join their friends, and sit talking 
over fragrant tobacco and whisky-and-water, till afterneon deepens 
into evening; in other words, until the waiter turns them out. 

Where do they go when they leave the Birch-Tree Tavern ? 

That is a question to which there is no reply. They used to 
show aman at the Stilton Cheese who sat in that place every day 
of his life from four o’clock till seven, except on Sunday, when he 
Was supposed to lie in bed till six; he then went to the Coach and 
our, where he remained until nine; after that he repaired to the 
— where he finished his monotonous day of perpetual thirst, 
during the whole of that time he drank whisky-and-water daily. 
Io e members of this club began to drink earlier than this hero. 
" : ey, therefore, they left off earlier. It does not seem 
pe + for instance, to drink whisky-and-water from two till six, 
me ."* finish with another sitting from six till eleven after- 
“a. erhaps they went home and had tea and read good books ; 

bs they went to bed at once; perhaps they sat in solitude and 
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reflected ; perhaps they sat like mediums waiting for a communica. 
tion. I do not know, nor did the members of this club know 
because their acquaintance with each other began and ended at the 
tavern, what they did in the evening. 

Men who pursue secret, tortuous, or mysterious methods of 
making money always meet their fellow-labourers in certain taverns, 
One class of ingenious adventurers, which turns its attentions to 
the fluctuations of foreign stock, may be seen whispering together— 
they all whisper—in a certain underground place where they keep 
wonderful sherry at eighteenpence a glass ; it is a sherry which un- 
locks all hearts. Others, who take an interest in the railways of 
the foreigner, may be seen at the Whittington, an agreeable little 
place, where they put you into little boxes, four feet square, with 
walls eight feet high. Here the guests sit like conspirators and 
discuss their secrets ; sometimes you may see one, more suspicious 
than the rest, peering over the partition-wall to see if the occupiers 
of the next place are likely to be listeners. At Binn’s, again, you 
will find in the ordinary compartments, German Jews who can tell 
you all about the price of diamonds and the rise of bullion. They 
are safe from listeners, because they are talking ‘their own language, 
which is Schmoozum, and no one understands that except themselves. 

The men who used the Birch-Tree Tavern were all of them 
engaged perpetually in the formation, the promotion, the floating 
of new companies. To conceive the idea of a new company; to 
give it such a name as would attract; to. connect it with popular 
objects; to draw up a flaming prospectus, showing how the profits 
must be five-and-twenty, and would most likely be cent per cent; 
to receive fully paid-up shares, in reward for the idea and the 
preliminary work; to realise upon them when the shares were at 
their highest, and before the smash—this was the golden dream of 
men who frequented that first-floor room. They were always occu- 
pied with designs—hatching new ideas, abandoning old. They 
listened with the utmost eagerness to each other’s ideas. They 
believed in them more than in their own, envied their possession, 
marvelled at their own bad luck in not hitting upon them for them- 
selves ; and they pleased themselves with stories about great strokes 
of good fortune. 

They are not an unkindly set of men. They do not steal each 
other’s ideas, or try to anticipate them. Their faces lack the hawk- 
like look of professional turf men and gamblers. They all love to 
lounge and talk. Their calling makes them perhaps inclined to : 
dreamy and imaginative. One would not claim for them the highes 
standard of moral excellence, but certainly when the imagination 4 
allowed fair play, the habits of the bird of prey are seldom ws i. 
Now the rook is an eminently practical, and not an imaginative, bird. 
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I am far from asserting that these gentlemen are models of 
norality. On the contrary, they have no morality; such a thing 
joes not exist in the lower flights of financing, whatever may be the 
vase with the higher. They are positively without morals on this 
side of their character. ‘hey consider nothing about a company, 
except to inquire how the idea can be so presented as to attract the 
veneral public. Whether it is a snare and a delusion, whether the 
frmation of such @ company is a dishonest trading on the credulity 
ofthe ignorant, whether the tratlic in its shares is not a mere rob- 
bery and plunder—these are things which the small projectors 
neither inquire into, nor care for, nor would understand. 

One of the most regular frequenters of the tavern was Mr. 
Alderney Codd. Since the age of eight-and-twenty—since the 
time, that is, when he made that little arrangement, of which we 
have spoken, with his creditors—he has been engaged in the active, 
but hitherto unsuccessful, pursuit of other people’s money, by the 
promotion of risky companies. How he fell into this profession, by 
what successive steps this lay-fellow of St. Alphege’s became a pro- 
moter of companies, it is needless here to tell. He was in the pro- 
fession, which is the important thing, and he was greatly respected 
in it, partly on account of his fertile imagination, which perpetually 
led him to devise new openings, and partly because he was supposed 
to be able to ‘ influence’ capital. Next toa capitalist comes the man 
who can influence capital. Was he not cousin to the Hamblins of 
Great St. Simon Apostle? Was he not hand-in-glove with Stephen, 
the younger brother, who was not in the firm, yet was supposed to 
be possessed of great wealth, and was always hanging about in the 
City? Was he not, again, a private friend of the successful Mr. 
Bunter Baker, commonly known as Jack Baker ? 

It was nothing that Alderney Codd was shabby and poor : they 
were all poor, and most of them were shabby. The important thing 
was that he could influence capital directly, while the rest of them 
had to work crab fashion towards the attainment of their objects— 
to crawl up back-stairs, to take into their confidence a go-between, 
whose commission sopped up most of their profits. Another thing 
m Alderney’s favour was that he was undoubtedly a University 
man, 2 Fellow of his college, reputed to be a great scholar—a 
thing which always commands respect. Lastly, Alderney had once, 
8 years before, actually made a great coup. He always told the 
id at the tavern whenever any stranger appeared in the circle— 
ae a privilege accorded to him; and the rest were never tired of 

inng the story. 
oe was in the early days of trams,’ he said, when he had led 
ve nversation artfully to the right moment for introducing the 

"Ys ‘the early days of trams. Not but what there is a good 
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deal to be done in trams, even now, by a man who keeps hig 0g 
open ; and I would recommend anybody here who has time ip hi 
hands, and a little money for preliminary expenses’ (here their jaws 
fell), ‘to consider the subject of trams applied to our own towns 
My town was no other than—Valparaiso.’ Alderney Codd at this 
point would look round with an air of triumph, as if real genius 
was shown in the selection of a town so remote from Cornhill. 
‘Valparaiso. It is a city which has a fine trade, and—and—well, | 
thought the idea ofa tram in Valparaiso would possibly attract. Had 
it been Bristol or Birmingham, no one would have touched it; butto 
lend money to a foreign enterprise in those good days when people 
were credulous—ah, well!’ Alderney Codd sighed, ‘we may well, 
like Horace, praise the past time, because it will never come again,’ 
Alderney’s alusions to the classical authors, like his quotations, 
would not always bear inspection. ‘ I conceived this idea, however, 
I have, as our friends know, some little influence over capital. | 
drew up the . prospectus of that company; I introduced that com- 
pany in certain quarters; I floated that company; I received five 
thousand pounds in fully-paid shares ; the shares were taken ; they 
ran up; I had the happiness to sell out when they were at seventy 
per cent premium, a fortnight before the company smashed. As 
for the tram, gentlemen, it never was made, in consequence of a 
dispute with the municipality. However, it was not my fault; and 
I believe, gentlemen, I may call that transaction, business—‘ quo- 
cunque modo, rem,”’ as Horace says.’ 

Alderney generally stopped here. Had he gone on, he would 
have to explain that it was Stephen Hamblin who helped in starting 
this disastrous company, the name of which still brings tears of rage 
and bitterness to the eyes of many a country clergyman and poor 
maiden lady ; he would have explained, further, that it was in con- 
sequence of acting further on Stephen’s advice that he subsequently 
lost the whole. For he invested it in a new American railway. 
The prospectus, beautifully emblazoned with arms of the State, 
mottoes, gilded emblems and effigies of the almighty dollar, set forth 
that this line of Eldorado, this railway of Golconda, this iron road 
of Ophir, ran through diamond-fields, silver-mines, gold-mines, rich 
ranchos boasting of ten thousand cattle ; past meadows smiling 
—nay, grinning—with perpetual crops; through vineyards whose 
grapes were better .for pressing and fermenting than any on the 
Johannisberg or belonging to the Chateau Lafitte; and among 4 
population numerous as the ants in an ant-hill, prosperous as ® 
Early Engineer, and rich as Nebuchadnezzar, Vanderbilt, or Mr. 
Stewart. It ran, or passed, from one place not marked on any 
English map to another not marked on any English map—from er 
to another world-centre, both shamefully passed over and neglecte 
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Mr. Stanford’s young men. It was elaborately explained that, 
wide the enormous passenger traffic in this densely-populated 
eantry, there would be expected from the extraordinary wealth of 
ihe territory, a8 above indicated, a great and rapidly-increasing 

3 business. Figures showed that the least which holders of 

odinary stock in this railway could expect would be twenty-five per 
wot, The shares of the new railway were placed upon the mar- 
iets; Alderney Codd’s money was all, by Stephen’s advice, in- 
rested in them. He unfortunately let go the golden opportunity, 
nhich Stephen embraced, of selling all he held when the shares 
were at the highest, and was involved in the general ruin when 
+ was discovered that there was no town at all within hundreds 
of miles of the place, that there were no people except one or 
tro in a log-hut, that there would be no passenger traffic, and 
no conveyance of goods. Alderney, unfortunately, like all his 
fiends, believed in other people’s companies. He promoted what 
he knew to be a bubble, but he accepted all other bubbles for 
what they professed to be. And bubbles always profess to be solid 
adding: such is their playfal way. 
Perhaps Alderney’s popularity was due in great measure to his 
personal qualities. He was a good-hearted man; he never ascribed 
evil, or thought evil, though his manner of life would have been, 
had Providence allowed him to float many of his bubble companies, 
as mischievous, tortuous, and shady as that of an Egyptian Viceroy. 
He took everybody into his confidence, and, with a sublime trust in 
human nature which nothing could ever destroy, he imparted pro- 
found secrets to the acquaintance of an hour, who in his turn not 
unfrequently revealed mysteries of the most startling and confiden- 
tial description to him. Men who talk to strangers at bars have 
few secrets, and are very candid. Then Alderney never forgot a 
tee or a friend; he had an excellent memory; he was always 
cheerful, even sanguine, and was never mean. To be sure he was 
lavish borrower, a very prodigal in borrowing; he would ask for 
4 ten-pound note and take a crown piece; and he never, unless 
when he borrowed among his own set, remembered to repay. 

Perhaps, again, part of his popularity was due to his face. This 
vas thin and clean shaven. The mouth had an habitual smile 
larking in the corners; the nose was just touched with red, which 
when not carried too far imparts benevolence of aspect; and the 
‘Yes were kindly, so that young children and old ladies were en- 
“ouraged to ask him the way. ° 
Paired was a philanthropist whom fortune had made an 

Hg — ; he perpetually schemed and planned methods 
Kd 1s fellow-creatures were to be ruined, being himself the 

*st dupe, the most willing victim, in the world. Men may 
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despise dupes, but they like the ready believer. It jg delightfa] 
to find even among hawks the simplicity of the pigeon, The 
quack doctor buys a plenary indulgence of Tetzel, while he, in his 
turn, purchases a pill of the quack. The vendor of beef fat for 
butter gets her fortune told by the gipsy; the gipsy buys the beef 
fat on the word of the immoral young person who sells it for butter, 

About the beginning of every quarter, Alderney Codd would be 
absent from his regular haunts; the circle at the Birch-Tree would 
miss him; it might be rumoured that he had gone down to Cam. 
bridge, where these honest speculators supposed that his Society 
was still greatly in request, by reason of his being so massive a 
scholar. The real reason of his absence was, that he drew his 
hundred a year quarterly, and lay in bed half the day for two or 
three weeks after it. That was Alderney’s idea of enjoying life if 
you were rich—to lie in bed. While in the first flush and pride 
of that five-and-twenty pounds, Alderney got up about one o’clock 
every day. Naturally, therefore, he dined late. During this period 
he ceased to devise schemes; his imagination rested ; his busy 
brain had time to turn to practical things, and such renovation in 
his apparel as the money ran to was accomplished during this 
period. When it was over, he would cheerfully return to the stand- 
up dinner, the half-pint of beer, and the Scotch whisky with pipes 
and conversation among his fellows. 

Every one of the circle had a history. To be sure that is 
sadly true of all mankind. I mean that these men were all out of 
the ordinary grooves of life. They were adventurers. Formerly 
they would have joined a band of free lances, to fight and plunder 
under the flag of a gallant knight of broken fortunes ; or they would 
have gone a-buccaneering, and marooned many a tall ship, without 
caring much whether she carried Spanish colours or no. Or they 
might have gone skulking among the woods and shady places of 
England, where Savernake, Sherwood, or the New Forest gives on 
to the high-road, lying in wait for unarmed travellers, in guise, as 
the famous dashing highwayman. Nowadays, for men of some 
education, no money, and small principle, there are few careers 
more attractive, though few less generally known, than that of small 
finance. 

There were nine or ten of them at the tavern one afternoon 
March ; they had the room entirely to themselves, because 1 
Saturday, and the general public had gone away for their half-hou 
day. There was, therefore, a sense of freedom and enlargement: 
they need not whisper. 

They sat round the largest table, that under the middle window. 
Outside it was a charming and delicious day in very early spuné, , 
day when the first promise comes of better times, when the air 1s 
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soft and fragrant, and one reckons, like the one confiding swallow, 
that the winter is gone. 

In this tavern the atmosphere was always the same: no frag- 
ance of spring ever got there, no sunshine could reach the room ; 
tthe windows were ever opened they would let in nothing but a 
heavy wave of air equally laden with the fumes of tobacco, spirits, 
snd roasted meats. The men at the table, however, cared little for 
the breath of meadows ; they loved the City air, which always seems 
charged with the perfumes of silver ingots and golden bars. 

Among them this afternoon was one whom all regarded with a 
feeling which had something of awe in it; more of awe than of 
envy; because he was one who had succeeded. He was still a 
comparatively young man, rather a handsome man of two- or three- 
and-thirty, with strong features, which were rather too coarse, a 
cop of curly brown hair, a clear complexion, and bright eyes. 
He was dressed with more display than quiet men generally like, 
but his rings and chains seemed to suit his confident braggart air. 
He spoke loudly, asserted himself, and in all companies pushed 
himself at once to the front. He was that Phoenix among City 
men, the man who has made everything out of nothing, the suc- 
cessful man. He has a little to do with this story, and we will 
presently tell how he rose to greatness. His friends addressed him 
familiarly as Jack ; everybody spoke of him behind his back as Jack 
Baker; on his cards was the name Mr. J. Bunter Baker. ‘Not 
plain Baker,’ he would say ; ‘ we are of the Bunter Bakers, formerly 
of Shropshire. The arms of the two families are, however, different.’ 

The other men were sitting over whisky-and-water, with pipes. 
Jack Baker, half sitting, half leaning on the top rail of the back of 
his chair, was smoking a cigar, and had called for a pint of cham- 
pagne. It was rumoured among his admirers that he drank no 
other wine except champagne. 

_ Alderney Codd, who was still attired in the magnificent fur- 
lined coat, was laying down the law. 

‘Capitalists tell me,’ he was saying, as if he was on intimate 
with a great many capitalists, ‘that if you have got a good 
~18—you will bear me out, Jack—you can’t do better than bring 
it out. Nonsense about general depression; there is plenty of 
a in the world that longs to change hands.’ 

Quite right,’ said Mr. Bunter Baker. ‘Plenty of money.’ 

- And plenty of confidence,’ said Alderney. ‘Now I’ve got in 
= eg Eheanae this actual table—a thing good enough to 
¢ fortune of a dozen companies.’ 


™ a Project advanced at that table possessed the merit of a 
seat and certain success—on paper. 


et _— a small parcel wrapped in brown paper. All bent 
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their heads eagerly while he toyed with the string, Willing to pro. 
long the suspense. 

There is a certain public-house in Drury-lane where you will 
find, on any Sunday evening that you like, an assemblage of pro. 
fessional conjurers. They go there chiefly to try new tricks op 
each other, and they judge from the first exhibition before thei: 
skilled brethren, of the effect which they will produce on an uney}. 
tical public. So with Alderney. He was about to propound aney 
scheme to a critical circle, and he naturally hesitated. Then he 
turned to Mr. Bunter Baker before opening the parcel. 

‘I ask you, Jack, what is the first rule for him who wants to 
make money ? Nobody ought to know better than yourself—come,’ 

‘Find out where to make it,’ said Jack. 

‘No, not at all; make it by means of the millions. Go to the 
millions. Never mind the upper ten thousand. Satisfy the wants 
of the millions. One of those wants, one of the commonest, is 
appealed to by the contents of this parcel. We seek to catch the 
mutabilis aura, the changeable breath, of popular favour. The 
invention which I hold in my hand is so simple that the patent 
cannot be infringed—flecti, non frangi ; it will be as eagerly adopted 
by those who drink tea, the boon of those who, as Horace says, 
love the Persicos apparatus, or Chinese tea-tray, as by those who 
drink toddy; it will be used as freely at the bar—I do not here 
allude to the Inns of Court—as at the family breakfast-table.’ 

‘You need not quote your own prospectus,’ said Mr. Baker. 
‘Get to the point, man. Let us into your secret.’ 

No one was really in a hurry to learn it, for, like true artists, 
they were criticising the manner of putting the case. 

‘There’s nothing like a good prospectus,’ said a keen and 
hungry-eyed man, who was listening attentively. 

‘And a well-placed advertisement in the Times,’ observed § 
little man, whose only known belief was in the form of such an aé- 
vertisement. When he had one, of his own composition, it was 4 
red-letter day ; when he had a long one, it seemed like a fortune 
made once he was so happy as to make the acquaintance of 8 
man who reported for the Times. He lent that man money ™ 
perfect confidence ; and though his advances were never repaid, his 
admiration for the paper remained unbounded. . 

‘Cheap things for the people,’ said another, with a sigh. See 
what a run my sixpenny printing-press had, though | was dished out 
of the profits.’ , 

A curious point about these men was that they were alway 
dished ont of the profits whenever anything came off. _ 

‘But what is it ?? asked another, taking out a notebook. 
He was, among other things, connected with a certain ‘pm 
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teal’ weekly, and was supposed to give ‘ publicity’ to the schemes 
shenever he was allowed. I fear the circulation of the paper 
rus greatly exaggerated with the view of catching advertisers. 

‘Tt is,’ said Alderney, untying the parcel, ‘ nothing less than 
he substitution of glass for silver spoons. Honest glass! not 
pretended silver : not worthless plate. You drop one: it breaks : 
ery good. A penny buys another.’ 

All eyes turned on Mr. Baker. He took one of the glass 
spoons; he dropped it; it was broken. 

‘Very true indeed,’ he said. ‘ It is broken.’ 

‘There are,’ Alderney continued, ‘ seven millions of households 
in England; each household will require an average of fifty-five 

ns: three hundred and eighty-five millions of spoons; original 
demand, three hundred and eighty-five millions of pence: a million 
anda half sterling. Not bad that, I think, for a company newly 
starting. Nobody can reckon the breakages—we may estimate 
them roughly at twelve millions a year. Think how maids bang 
spoons about.’ 

The newspaper correspondent made further notes in his pocket- 
bok. A great hush of envy fell upon the audience. One of them 
seemed in for a good thing. ‘Their eyes turned to Mr. Baker. 
He, too, was making a note. 

‘Thavein my pocket,’ said another—a man with a face so hard 
und practical-looking that one wondered how he had failed in 
making an immense fortune—‘I have in my pocket a little scheme 
which seems to promise well.’ | 

_ Everybody listened. Mr. Baker looked up from his notebook 
mth curiosity. This emboldened the speaker. 

‘You all know,’ he said, ‘ that the highways of England are 
studded with iron pumps, set up by beneficent governments to pro- 
Nile for wagon- and cart-horses in the old days. I have made a 
talculation that there are about a hundred thousand of them; they 
pump no water, and they are no longer wanted. I propose to buy 
e these pumps—they can be had for a mere song—and sell them 
Scrap iron, eh ? There is money in that, I think.’ 

. Nobody replied. Mr. Baker, to whom all eyes turned, finished 
champagne and went away, with a nod to Alderney. 

- ; s say,’ said one of them angrily, ‘ that when we do get 

a a om here, it is a pity to drive him away with a cock-and-a-bull 

OF rooting up old pumps.’ 

ein of the dignity of legitimate financing about it,’ said 
Lot pad ey ; we do not meet here to discuss trade ; we do 

. traffic in scrap iron.’ . 
‘hs } ey all proceeded to sit upon the unfortunate practical 
ad driven away the capitalist. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PEOPLE’S ENTERTAINMENT SOCIETY. 


By Lapy Linpsay (or BaucaRrgs). 





THE People’s Entertainment Society began on a very small scale, 
At the beginning of this year there was no thought of forming such 
a society, but the idea sprang up and grew in this wise. 

Early in January a tea-party was given in a schoolroom at Lam- 
beth—a tea-party for the halt and the maimed and the blind, liter. 
ally brought in out of the highways and gutters one cold and wintry 
Saturday evening, and invited to sit round the cheery table presided 
over by Mr. Charles Bethune and his sister. There were flowers 
on the table, and tea and cake, for the benefit of some twenty-five 
poor creatures to whom flowers and cake were perhaps nearly 
as unfamiliar as olives and ortolans. There was a piano in the 
room, and, later on, the influence of music was brought to bear 
upon the guests, who, in their turn, were won over to contribute a 
song or narrate some characteristic personal experiences. Twenty- 
five poor souls, some of them well-known drunkards, were thus kept 
away from the public-house on Saturday night, the night when, 
apparently, the demon of drink is most on the rampage, because it 
is on Saturday that wages are paid, and the money that has been 
hardly earned lies in the palm, ready to be lightly spent. 

But what were twenty-five such compared to the thousands who 
flocked on that same night to the gin-palaces, the only places of 
amusement open and available to the very poor, the only places 
where there are light and warmth and goodfellowship (the antipodes 
of their own wretched homes), places of sore temptation indeed t 
poorly-clad and poorly-fed beings whose life is but one long scene of, 
hardship and misery? ‘The gain was, alas, small, but ‘petit: 
petit l’oiseau fait son nid,’ and most great things have small be 
ginnings. | 

For two or three Saturdays the experiment was repeated, with 
such increasing success that it was resolved to extend the sphere 0 
action. Musical friends offered their services, large rooms nr 
hired or lent, and Mr. Bethune planned a series of Saturday-mg" 
‘entertainments’ in several of the worst and poorest localities 12 
London. iad 

But now arose a difficulty. It was not possible to give “ 
gratis to the many who came in at the open doors. It was set : 
to give time, thought, music, readings, kind words and kind wis P 
and these were given free-handed. Whilst, therefore, 1 wa 
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sled to start as many entertainments as possible—viz. four or five 
ach Saturday evening, varying the species of entertainment slightly 
» different localities——an arrangement was entered into with 
neighbouring coffee-houses to supply refreshments at a cheap rate, 
to be paid by the audience, and for the consuming of which a pause 
was to be allowed in the course of the evening. 

A society was now started, the scheme being to include both 
performing and non-performing members; it was hoped that num- 
bers would respond to the printed appeal that was circulated, asking 
fr an annual subscription of ten shillings. It was considered well 
to name this small sum, which might be reasonably supposed within 
the limits of very many purses. A committee was also formed, 
which included the names of Lord and Lady Northesk, Lord Reay, 
lady Louisa Charteris, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Mrs. Freake, Dr. 
Stainer, Mr. Cyril Flower, and others; and Mr. Bethune, who had 
planned and organised all entertainments, and was to continue to 
do so, gave himself no sinecure in the post of honorary secretary. 
For the work grew rapidly. Perhaps an idea may be given of what 
has been done when it is stated that since the first small tea- 
party at Lambeth, in the beginning of January, and until the 6th 
of May, when the final performance for this season took place at 
Bethnal Green, there have been no less than sixty-six entertain- 
ments, the programme of each carefully drawn up and considered, 
ill of them tolerably, and most of them wonderfully, successful. 

_ With but few exceptions the audiences responded to the invita- 
tions, arriving in greater numbers each succeeding Saturday. As a 
ule, also, their behaviour, even in the poorest schoolrooms, might 
have taught the art of politeness to the blas¢s visitors in our draw- 
ing-rooms, who have often neither the interest to listen and applaud, 
uor the civilitysto be silent in order that others may listen. I have 
lever, not even at the Monday Popular Concerts, seen more satis- 


etory audiences than at many of the People’s Entertainments. 


Not only did the people listen attentively, enduring without a mur- 
ur numerous little discomforts ; not only was their applause so 
Nl as to be intensely invigorating and encouraging to the per- 

‘mers, but often—as at Battersea, for instance, where there were 
~~ the largest audiences—they showed a power of discrimina- 

* and appreciation that was a matter of as great surprise as 
pleasure, 

i of the first places selected for the entertainments was the 
. “ag Hall, Westminster. This hall was described in a letter 
: eal it is a somewhat primitive-looking building, formerly 
a oo chapel. These Westminster gatherings were quaint 

i sant, though sometimes ‘the gallery’ grew rather noisy. 

? Women, and children were present ; they delighted to join in 
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any chorus, and were by no means loth to accept the manager's 
invitation to come up on the platform and favour the audience with 
a song, the said song being applauded and encored to the echo, 

As the society grew, it numbered among its ranks many whose 
names are celebrated in music or literature. The entertainments 
consisted chiefly of music, songs and ballads with English words 
being mostly chosen ; but there were also readings, recitations, and 
duologues, both grave and gay, comic and pathetic. As soon as it 
became known that active help of this sort was needed, many profes. 
sional artists, as well as amateurs, generously offered their services 
—services so valuable that I cannot but take this opportunity to 
thank them in the name of the society, and thank them warmly and 
cordially. It is, perhaps, invidious to specify names where so many 
have helped ; but I should like to mention, amongst our chief SUup- 
porters, Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. John Hare, Mr. 
Edmund Yates, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, Miss Nita Gaétano, Mr. F. Locker, Dr. Stainer, 
Mr. Clement Scott, Miss Kate Field, the Miss Allitsens, Mr. R. 
Drummond, Mr. Scott Gatty, Miss Roby, Miss Meason, and others, 
Also Lord and Lady Northesk, Mrs. Ronalds, Mr. Lionel Benson, 
the Miss Levys, Lord Reay, the Hon. Alexander Yorke, Lady 
Sebright, Mrs. R. Dalyell, Mrs. Freake, Mr. Colnaghi, and many 
more. 

The entertainments have taken place chiefly at Lammas Hall, 
Battersea; Dartmouth Hall, Westminster; St. James-the-Less 
Schoolrooms; the Tenison Schoolrooms, Lambeth; the Board 
Schoolrooms, Saffron-hill, Farringdon-street; the town- ball, 
Shoreditch ; Bethnal Green, Drury Lane, &c. 

At Battersea, where the entertainments have been perhaps 
more successful than anywhere else, the crowded audiences were 
admitted, as at most other places, without payment, but at the 
same time only by invitation cards, and the invitations were avail- 
able for none but men—women and children being rigorously ex 
cluded. This was done by the express wish and advice of the 
clergy of the parish. I am bound to say that at first all the lady 
performers objected strongly, and held animated discussions on the 
rights of women with the Rev. E. S. Wise. But by and by they 
veered round like weather-cocks, moved, I fear, towards their new 
opinions rather by the rapturous applause of their male — 
and the agreeable absence of babies, than by the arguments 2 
the hall could only hold 500 souls; that each man represente’ 
household (or at least that manly part of the household = 
usually spent its Saturday evenings at the public-house) ; ee the 
wives had cleaning, &c., to do at home, and were glad 0 


d, 
absence of their lords; and that thus 500 homes were benefite 
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‘sstead (had wives and children been present) of only one third or 
garth of that number. 

So successful, indeed, were the evenings at Battersea that it 
ms stated that on Saturday night one solitary man was left in 

gsion of a neighbouring public-house. Let us hope that he 
iid not solace his loneliness by an extra allowance of drink, 
deeming himself possibly responsible for the sins of omission of his 
brethren. 

Almost all the entertainments have been given gratis, though 
in some places the sums of one penny and sixpence have been 
charged for admission, the money thus obtained being intended to 
help the fund for giving free entertainments in the poorest localities of 
al. Iam glad of the present opportunity to explain that it is the 
ardent desire of the founder of the People’s Entertainment Society 
and his committee to have none but the really poor as audiences. 
In some cases it has been difficult to insure this, for the same 
reason that in seeking to relieve cases of distress those who are 
inthe greatest need are often the most difficult to find, being the 
least eager to receive the dole of charity, whilst other richer folk 
get filled with good things, on the principle that ‘he that eats 
most porridge shall have most meat.’ To obviate the difficulty, 
however, well-dressed and so-called respectable audiences have 
been as much as possible discouraged at the free entertainments, 
where they were not allowed to sit in the front places; also 
(with the exception of the last Saturday night at Battersea, 
which was in some measure an extra night), the performers them- 
selves have refrained from inviting their own friends, and the 
— for such as might come has been extremely 

ed. 

_ For reasons akin to this, well-known singers and other celebri- 
les who, had they not kindly volunteered their help, must have 
‘commanded high terms, have always been asked to perform in the 
poorest localities, where there has been no charge for admission ; for it 
vas strongly felt that they were giving their services for the sake 
those who could not afford to pay for them, and that those who 
‘ould pay might do so elsewhere, when the performers themselves 
mght reap some share of the benefit. 

Rog eens must of necessity consist chiefly of music. 
ed “ charms to soothe almost every breast; it is a lan- 
wine at needs not to be studied to be appreciated, for even 

i = may please the uninitiated, who hear it as M. Jour- 
x th e =. without knowing that they do so. Yet, as I am 
tie nl ject, I would venture to beg all performers at such 
es “stn not to give us music of too severe a nature. It 

me that simplicity is the quality most attractive. Simple 
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melody, simple joyousness, simple pathos, broad effects of light and 
shade, all these—inartificial in form and treatment—are best 
liked ; all these call forth tears or smiles as the cage may be 
And in our heart of hearts, do we not all sympathise ? 

By simple music, I do not necessarily mean only songs with 
words, but such music as is most easily understood, written, in the 
language of sounds, in words of one or two syllables. Mozart 
Haydn, Schubert, Bach, and others have composed many such easy 
lyrics ; and their epic poems in lengthy hexameters, full of deep 
thoughts clothed in learned diction, we should surely not give at 
first for our children’s amusement. 

But perhaps the greatest benefit to be derived from the enter. 
tainments, the one that is most of all desired by those who take 
an interest in them, a benefit to be reaped alike by performers and by 
audience, is the strong new bond of a great and warm sympathy 
that is springing up around us. It is felt by those who help, and 
by those who are helped; it knits too often estranged classes 
together—the one responds to the appeal of the other. It is difii- 
cult to tell whether the rich and highly-cultivated feel more pleasure 
in the evident delight of their listeners than the poor and weary 
workers evince in their appreciation of their entertainers’ efforts, 
It were difficult to say, when a sweet and well-trained voice sings 
‘Home, sweet home,’ till the tears stand in the eyes of the artist's 
fellow-performers, and her own face grows pale with emotion, whilst 
the audience sit rapt and silent till the last note has died out, then 
give vent to their pent-up feelings in applause that is almost a 
cheer,—it were difficult to say in whose hearts there is at that moment 
the truest human sympathy, whether in the hearts of the rich, or the 
hearts of the poor. How little do we know of the poor of London! 
The most of us see them, perhaps, when we drive through a back 
street in Chelsea or beyond Oxford-street, or we pass them wher 
we are walking hurriedly through a ‘slum’ in search of an old 
curiosity-shop, and so draw our skirts more closely about us lest " 
touch them as we go. And how little do the poor know of 1s! 
They see us riding or driving in Hyde Park at noonday, trailing ow 
silks and laces, flaunting our money and our idleness ; is ita marvel 
if they misjudge us then ? 

I would like to say more: to say how the people responded to 
Mr. Bethune’s speeches, spoken with direct and simple earnestness 
at the end of each entertainment, speeches in which there sn 
strong moral and elevating tendency, though no absolute mention ? 
religion ; for those who have started the entertainments do 10 
desire to preach, and would fain include all creeds and all denom 
tions. I would also mention the address of thanks drawn UP “8 
signed by the workmen of Battersea and presented to Mr. Bethune, 
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and which gave us all the most sincere pleasure ;* also the fact that 
i Easter Monday, when an extra concert was given at Battersea 
gith one-shilling admission tickets, for the benefit of the funds of the 
society (a concert to which women were admitted), these very work- 
nen flocked to it with their wives and children, and 211. was pre- 
sented to the society. Some people may object that the society has 
no need of pecuniary help, since so much is done from kindness, and 
not for gain; yet, alas, there are many unavoidable expenses. Halls 
must often be hired, and lighting, &c., paid for ; it is not always that 
a sufficiently large room is gratuitously offered in the required loca- 
iities. Pianos must be hired for each entertainment, and it is im- 
possible to give good musicians bad pianos; programmes must be 
printed, for they add very materially to the interest of the audiences ; 
a secretary's help is needed to write very numerous letters, and to 
send out circulars to beg for a little help. It is also often neces- 
sary to engage a professional accompanyist at a moment’s notice 
when no kindly amateur is at hand, and the long distances which 
the performers must needs traverse to arrive at the places of enter- 
tainment oblige the payment of cabs and ‘ expenses’ to young 
artists to whom such things are of course a consideration. 

These are some of the chief expenses; it is hoped, therefore, 
that the need for money will be appreciated and understood, for 
sich small sums as are required for each of the entertainments 
swell out into a large sum as these increase in number. ‘There 
have been many penny readings, people’s concerts, and other such 
good things in London before now, but they seem all to have failed 
in one point—they were as mere drops in the ocean of great need. 
For that there is a great need this winter’s success has proved, and 
itis only by the existence of very many entertainments, held simul- 
taneously every Saturday in London during the cheerless winter 
nights, that the society can hope to do any permanent good. 
Already, in many places, the clergy and School Board authorities, 
who have met our efforts with the greatest goodwill, have asked for 
entertainments which could not be given, owing to the staff of per- 
formers being preéngaged, and the society’s purse being at too low 
an ebb to allow of any further expenses. | 

It is hoped that before next November, when the entertain- 

x The following is a copy of the address : 

We, the undersigned working men resident in Battersea, having had the plea- 
Sure of attending Some, and in several cases all, of the concerts recently given at 
the oo” the Entertainments for the People Association, beg to tender to 
seenalon in Paso humble but most sincere thanks for their magnanimous con- 

g amongst us and giving us such treats of their great talents. 


¢ have endeavoured to the utmost of our power to manifest our appreciation of the 


good of the movement iation i 
; ,and now ask the Association in all earnestness to accept our 
unfeigned gratitude,’ 


ere follow upwards of 200 signatures. 
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ments are to recommence, help of all kinds will be cordially given 
Since the first circulars were sent out others have been drawn 
and distributed also. It is found better to abolish the ten-shillings 
membership, for the appeal was but faintly answered. There are 
many who cannot contribute to the performances in any way, but 
who will give donations, and, on the other hand, there are many 
who can give time and talent without money; there is room, na 
need for every one; and there is a further need, that is, that a fer 
gentlemen or ladies should kindly undertake the direction of some 
of the evenings, for at each entertainment a special manager is 
required, and such managers, who will gather the performers 
together, and face all responsibilities and difficulties with kindlinesg 
and tact, are not easily to be found. They would most materially 
assist Mr. Bethune in his very arduous task ; for, being but human, 
he cannot be present at more than one place at a time. 

Several kind friends have already taken up the burden of 
management, and proved themselves well equal to the task; to 
them many thanks are due. 

Perhaps the greatest help to the undertaking has, however, 
been given by the gentlemen ofthe press, who have by their powerful 
aid largely eonduced to its success. 

It remains to us to hope that the next winter season may be a 
yet greater success than the last, and that all warm hearts will join 
in the work. It would indeed be sad if this scheme, with its good 
results and influences, were to fall to the ground and die away for 
want of a little timely aid; it would indeed be a great thing if all 
who have talents and unselfishness withal will enrol themselves 
amongst us, and if those who have money will spare a little—much 
or little, as the case may be.. Surely, in these days of class oppo- 
sition, of smouldering animosity between rich and poor, it is some- 
thing to establish a sense of friendship and sympathy; surely, in 
these days, when the sufferings of the denizens of distant lands, 
who are not English, who are not our own, meet with the respon- 
sive English generosity that is a source of surprise and admiration 
to the whole world, we shall not refuse to spare a little of this 
generosity to those who dwell at our very doors, who speak our own 
mother-tongue, whose interests, many of them, are the same 4s 
ours, and upon whose dark and sunless lives we can shed with so 
little trouble such true and kindly beams of sunlight and sympathy: 

The poor are our friends, and, according to the Spanish pro- 
verb, ‘ When a friend asketh, there is no to-morrow.’ 


















































AN IDYLL OF NUTS. 


By Lapy VioLetT GREVILLE. 





Yasrer RatpH was a schoolboy. A robust, happy, sunburnt 
ghoolboy. The seminary had broken up for the summer holidays, 
snd Master Ralph, a day-scholar, had plenty of time on his hands. 
Time is a commodity easy to lavish; those who have much invari- 
ibly become spendthrifts. But schoolboys, in their careless fashion, 
hile wasting their time are certain to relish and revel in the process. 
Master Ralph had chosen this hot September day for a rifling expe- 
dition among the hazel-bushes. Already the sun was throwing long 
shadows across the waving grass; its scorching rays, which had 
blistered and cracked the boy’s cheeks, were beginning to fall harm- 
lessly on the burnt-up ferns and quivering leaves ; a warm oppressive 
haze seemed to exude from the heavy-laden copse. Tired of munch- 
ing, with well-filled bulging-out pockets, Master Ralph stretched 
himself at full length on a soft bed of moss and feathery grasses, 
under the shade of a bushy nut-tree, and composed himself to a 
gentle slumber. A doze made up of Arcadian delights ; those easy- 
to-be-attained yet infinitely exquisite joys of boyhood. | 

Presently it seemed to him as if the bushes moved quietly apart, 
akind of sigh filled the air, a shade passed before his eyes. He 
opened them. A little sob fluttered up half timidly. He raised 
his head. Another sob. With a shake the epicurean boy, full of 
4 sudden impulse of chivalry, freed himself from the last spell of 
eae drowsy torpor, and emerged from out the fragrant under- 
ood. 

There, seated limply on the dusty path, wiping her eyes with 
‘ne comer of her soiled pinafore, her battered straw-hat flung on 
the ground before her, and a large fagot of sticks by her side, was 
‘little girl not more than ten years old. Large melancholy black 
"Yes looked from as pretty and innocent a countenance as could 
he ‘ Imagined, while heavy tears rolled slowly down her chubby 
" ‘What is the matter, my little maid ?’ asked Ralph, with patron- 
sing dignity, though his hands were stained with blackberry-juice 
and his pockets ungracefully crammed with full measure running 
aa fat golden nuts. 

0 sir,’ the little one answered, in her sorrow: forgetting her 
a as she made no attempt to rise from the spot where she 
Squatting, ‘I’ve broke the jug, and it’s mother’s best; and I 
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476 AN IDYLL OF NUTS. 





can’t carry the fagots; and father he’ll be like to beat me and it 
isn’t my fault ;’ and herewith she sobbed again heartbrokenly, 

Schoolboys have no idea of a grief that cannot be instantly 
alleviated. Till that moment, revelling in the free fresh gifts of 
Nature—air and sunlight—a spoilt, selfish, good-looking boy, Master 
Ralph, not knowing of an ungratified wish, had been tempted to fancy 
all the lovely things of this earth existent for his use and abuse 
alone. For him the tangled underwood twined and climbed ang 
knotted itself in rank luxuriance; for him hung the golden nut- 
clusters ; for him the luscious bunches of blackberries and tempting 
bilberry smiled and wreathed themselves, and the rich glow of 
warmth and light and beauty wrapped him round with a sybaritic 
sense of well-being. Now suddenly the magic charm was broken, 
He stopped, and looked thoughtfully at the tearful child; then, in 
rough good-natured tones, the young aristocrat exclaimed, 

‘Come, come, never mind, little girl; here, I'll carry the fagots, 
Now show me where ‘ mother’ lives, and I'll make it all right for 
you.’ 





Master Ralph shouldered the fagots, which even his well-knit 
shoulders found irksome to carry; for the pearly drops stood on 
his open forehead, and poured down his ruddy face ere ever the 
two children reached their destination. 

The boy’s pride forbade him to withdraw from his self-imposed 
task, notwithstanding sundry whisperings of false shame that beset 
him at the thought of such an anomalous proceeding, and the 
horrible dread of meeting some of those hardened mocking boys his 
schoolfellows. Yet on he toiled, feeling strangely all the time that 
he was not disgracing the name of gentleman. It was not altogether 
an unpleasant walk in the hot September sun, with the black-eyed 
girl trudging cheerily beside him, lifting her trustful countenance to 
his, letting the dimples break into smiles, and the little brown hand 
with the hazel-spray whisk the flies away from his head. : 

The child gave him her premature, astonishing experiences oflife 
—telling how ‘ mother’ pinched herself and the children, and how 
‘father’ was very kind when he wasn’t drunk; and how, when that 
disagreeable and much-dreaded event occurred, the children kept out 
of his way, and crept silently to their beds ; how, in the cold winter, 
they had often gone without a dinner, but now, in the harvest-time, 
they had a good meal every day. 

Master Ralph listened open-mouthed. The problem of rich and 
poor puzzled him terribly for some time after. Latin verses and the 
Rule of Three were trivial tasks compared to going without one® 
dinner, and that too through no fault of one’s own. Involuntary 
his tone became more respectful. The experience of life makes 
premature men and women. Master Ralph listened more eagerly, 
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AN IDYLL OF NUTS. 477 
and answered more timidly, and looked with more and more interest 
4 his little guide. As she neared her home, and they passed 

ugh a knee-deep meadow full of nodding plume-like grasses, 
ind golden buttercups and great staring ox-eyed daisies feasting on 
he sun, and a dim solemn buzz of wings and insect-voices came 
foating on the air, the little girl quickened her steps, her voice 
grew gayer, and her prattle more free. 

Then, when they reached the brown-thatched cottage, half- 
smothered in honeysuckle and monthly roses, Ralph deposited his 
burden silently at the door. The two children looked yearningly at 
oe another. Ralph fumbled in his waistcoat-pocket, and slipped 
the cherished half-crown, that had been destined for the purchase of 
barleysugar, into the girl’s shrinking palm ; then, timidly, gently, he 
stole one pure kiss from her cherry lips. 

She looked up pleased and grateful, and Master Ralph, with a 
low whistle, turned and walked sheepishly away. 

His young companion stood looking after him as he kicked the 
dust along the road and strode actively on, till a jarring voice 
broke on her ear; thus recalled to common life, lingeringly, longingly 
she lifted the latch. The door opened, and fell back with a dull 
creak as the two child-lovers were parted for ever; but a breath of 
Paradise had entered the girl’s heart and left its sweet mysterious 
fragrance behind. 

Master Ralph went back to the wood. There were the broken 
branches torn down by his desecrating hands and trampled under 
heedless feet. There was the warm soft nest of pressed-down grasses 
and ferns where he had reposed in idle languor. There was the 
aromatic scent that hung about the bushes; and the red shafts of 
the setting sun glinting and gleaming on every leaflet and golden 
nut; the midges clustered in thick black masses in the still air; rest, 
peace, and the summer glow spoke soothingly to the senses; but the 
boy was restless and unquiet. He lay down, but rose again imme- 
diately. He whistled a bar or two of a well-known air, but inter- 
rupted himself directly. He picked a nut, broke the shell with his 
teeth, and untouched threw the ripe white kernel away. Heflicked 
at the heads of the wild flowers and nettles with a switch of hazel, 
and cut them off recklessly with a cruel pleasure. The rapturous 
hedonism of the day had evaporated with the heat and the burden. 

_ Master Ralph emptied his pockets of the nuts, which poured out, 
‘pining and rolling along the pathway, and with knitted brow and 
thoughtful eyes went home. 


‘. Master Ralph is a rich merchant now. Not long ago, as he 
. stepping into his carriage, a pair of appealing black eyes arrested 
attention, Their owner was a girl shabbily dressed, with pale 
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oval face and lissom figure, a checked handkerchief covered the wild 
luxuriance of her dark hair ; her features were modest and eligagin 
On her arm hung a basket full of wild flowers and bunches of ae 
nuts ; with one hand she offered him a bunch of harebells and fern. 
leaves. 

‘O, buy, sir; pray buy!’ she urged. 

Ralph stopped. The ring of the voice, the trustful look, were 
familiar. The great green aisles of the nut-wood opened before his 
gaze: he felt the sting of the gnats and the brush of their wings: 
the dancing boughs of the oak-copse let in the gleams of sunlight: 
the nuts hung in golden masses above his head; the sultry heat, 
the oppressive haze, filled his hmbs with soft languor. There stood 
the little maid, there smiled her cherry lips, while a tear-drop still 
quivered on her long lashes. While he felt for the cherished half. 
crown, the footman pushed him with flunkeyish officiousness into 
the carriage, and slammed to the door as he mounted to his seat. 

Behind, onthe pavement, stood the girl motionless ; the bunch 
of harebells held out in her hand, looking longingly and sadly ont 
of her deep black eyes; and thus abruptly ended the one idyll of 
Ralph’s life. 





LOVE THE CONFESSOR 
(AFTER CALLOT). 


THE lady, sick for very want of care, 

Her potions having spoiled her rival’s grace, 
Her lover’s heart safe in its silver case, 
Poisoned her confidant, and thought of prayer. 

So for the church she bid her maids prepare 
The sombrer satins and mare saintly lace ; 
And, rustling to the still confession-place, 

Began her sore repentance to declare. 

But little came of all her ‘ lack-a-day ;’ 

For Love, in crimson cassock, lurked within, 
And through the grill-work let his sweet breath play 

About her burning cheeks, like jessamine. 

‘ Daughter,’ said Love, ‘ this is most grievous sin.’ 
‘Yea, father. And what penance can I pay?’ 

THEOPHILE MARZIAIS. 
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THE COUNTRY-SIDES OF ENGLISH LANDSCAPE © 
PAINTERS. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





GAINSBOROUGH AND CONSTABLE. 


Quire lately Geography has been applied, in a new and unexpected 
way, to the study of the history of Art. An enthusiast for Turner 
had the happy thought to make a map of England, on which were 
dotted down, not Birmingham and Bradford, not Liverpool and 
Manchester, not railways opened nor railways projected, but just the 
places, whether abbey, hill, or fishing-village, or seaboard town, 
which Turner wandered to—and, wandering to, portrayed—during 
the half-century of his artistic life. ‘The thing brought Turner’s 
work before us; the districts in which it chiefly lay; his reasons, 
even, for the choice of this place and the avoidance of that, as no 
dther device could have done. All sorts of questions were sug- 
gested, and some of them were answered, by the study of it. But 
they were mostly for the special student, and some of them were 
surprises. But another and even a simpler map would surprise the 
public yet more. A little sketch-map, recording just the birthplaces 
of our greatest English landscape painters, would show that two- 
thirds of them were born in one corner.of England—a large corner 
indeed, but a corner still. We will not count the living men; for 
though there are great men among them, it is for another generation 
than ours to affirm their greatness. We will not count honest old- 
fashioned Richard Wilson, who, wherever he was born, was no 
more English than Claude was French. Wilson and Claude were 
Roman. We will take, say, the six greatest painters of landscape 
who, born in England, remained English in their attachments, and 
fo whom we owe the finest and most faithful records of the forms 
of our English country and the changes of our English weather. 
The six are Gainsborough, Turner, Crome, Cotman, Constable, and 
David Cox, : 
Only two of them were born out of that eastern corner which 
counts three outlying counties, on the road to nowhere—Norfolk, 
ore Essex. Turner was a Londoner, of a by-lane north of the 
ie - David Cox first saw day in the western Midlands. And, 
atte . to say, the district where the others were born was avoided 
"Y m the travels and the records of these two. I do net 
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480 ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 


remember a single David Cox that represents the eastern Seaboard 
or the flats (which really would have been very congenial to him) of 
Essex and Suffolk. I know that for any one picture which coulg 
by any possibility be cited as representing either of these Subjects 
two score could be cited representing Wales and the Welsh border. 
Yet during many years Cox lived in London, within easy reach of 
the eastern corner he neglected. Turner neglected it Scarcely legs, 
Out of the thousand pictures, sketches, and studies we have from 
him are there more than five from these eastern shires ? Mr. Huish, 
in the map we began with, records Colchester, Orfordness, Ald. 
borough, Lowestoft, and Yarmouth. 

And while it is a characteristic of Turner and Cox that they— 
and especially Turner—travelled much, it is a characteristic of the 
four men of the East that they travelled little, so that their chief 
record of English landscape is of the landscape in which they were 
born. Alike generally in their naturalism, they were alike in frequent 
repetition of their subjects. There was not one of them who tired 
of his own countryside ; only one of them—John Sell Cotman—and 
he only occasionally, who sought in his plain country-side the visions 
of beauty it could hardly yield. Those of them—whom circumstances 
led to leave their district—came back to it, either in fact or in their 
thoughts. We follow their ways a little in turn, beginning with 
the first of them—Gainsborough. 

Thomas Gainsborough’s life was divided between three places. 
He was first in Suffolk, and next in Bath, and last in London. 
He was in the country in humility and in town in his pride. His 
home in London was Schomberg House, Pall Mall. But his life 
as a Londoner was quite without effect upon his art as a landscape 
painter. It is his portraits of the great world—of the three pru- 
cesses, fresh and flower-like (that hang at Windsor), of Signora 
Bacelli the dancer (that hangs at Knole), of this or that State dig- 
nitary or young buck of the period—that reflect his London life. 
He seems to have recorded little of the neighbourhood of London. 
His earlier country life alone was the source of his landscape. At 
Bath, where he spent the best of his middle age, they have few 
traditions of Gainsborough. He was a sojourner in a watering: 
place where visitors and natives were sharply divided, and those 
who came for ‘the waters’—came and went—constituted his 
society. But in Suffolk the people are proud of his celebrity. A 
local man is the writer of his biography. They show you ‘ Gains- 
borough’s Lane.’ You can visit the village of Great Cornard, and 
find it much as he painted it in the picture in the National Gallery 
—-a picture of early days, before he had left the country-side of his 
birth. It lies in a broad dip of pastoral country, a country rich m 
field-crops—the typicat country of Gainsborough’s early art, whel 
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he was most precise in recording the things that he actually saw. 
Ipswich, the uneventful market-town ; Sudbury, compared with 
which Ipswich is brilliant; Great Cornard, the village seen from 
between trees clustered together on a low rolling hill; Landguard, 
neat Harwich, the place of the fort which, in old times that dreaded 
war and invasion, was guarded valiantly by the lad’s first patron, the 
not too courteous Thicknesse,—these are the places associated with 
the earlier years of Gainsborough: with Gainsborough in his boy- 
hood, Gainsborough in his youth (save during the brief time of his 
apprenticeship in London), and Gainsborough in the first part of 
his married life, when with the handsome Margaret, daughter of 
one Burr, his father’s partner, he rented a small house in the 
market-town at some sixteen pounds a year. 
Gainsborough was thirty-two when he left Ipswich for Bath. Up 
to that time he had painted landscape quite as much as portraits. In 
‘Great Cornard,’ at the National Gallery, we possess one of the finest : 
in the engraving of ‘ Landguard Fort’ we have all that is left of a lost 
picture, quite as elaborate, though doubtless in command of means 
less mature. At Bath—though the object of moving there was to 
be in the midst of a society where portraiture might be encouraged 
and substantially paid for—Gainsborough used his opportunity for 
studying a country very different from that amidst which he had 
been born. No longer the gently swelling country of low hill and 
gant ploughed field, stretching to a coast of sandy hillock and 
grasses of the marsh. But a country of violent hill, exposed 
down, and more luxuriant woodland. Many things differ as we 
pass from the earlier landscape of Gainsborough, the lowland land- 
scape, Which in his art is the landscape of accurate record, to the 
later landscape, which is a thousand times less rigidly true, which, 
iit considers facts, takes more count of impressions. But one 
thing is nearly always different, whether others are or not. In the 
later landscape there is the presence of mountain form—the back- 
stound of abrupt heights. ‘They lift themselves out of the country 
t purely pastoral incident, which he still loves to paint—the 
‘ountry of winding lane and overhanging tree, and the cattle jogging 
iutly down to the watering-place ; and he saw them first in North 
— As he walked out over the Avon, from the North 
ay Parade—from the classical ground of eighteenth-century 
i a the haunts of Jane Austen, and the ‘ meads’ where Bob 
Siem valiant—they were the freshest features of the natural 
tha it To the untravelled man, and the untravelled generation 
they to - Alps and deemed the highlands of Scotland appalling, 
the ¢ € the surprise of Bath. And the hills of Lansdowne and 
-’ Spurs of the Mendips, that rise around the North Somersetshire 
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itself and Landguard Fort, had accuracy of portraiture ip landscape 
been, in that later time, the aim of the artist. We cannot = 
identify them precisely, because at Bath—and in landscapes painted 
afterwards in London, of which the scenery round Bath Was the 
motive—he had turned more than before to the graces of com. 
position, the prominence of the picturesque, the introduction of 
the ideal in his art. 


The difficulty which presented itself in the later days in 
identifying the art of Gainsborough with the exact places which 
must have suggested so much of it, is never, from beginning to end, 
found with the art of Constable. And his pictures—unlike those 
of some of his greatest contemporaries—record no fine places that 
he went to see, but the fields and farms he lived amongst. Though 
to us much of the interest of his work is in the weather it portrays 
—the dramatic weather of shower and sunshine—Constable knew 
himself to be very accurately the painter of one beloved corner of 
Suffolk—the slow winding of the river Stour, the square chureh- 
tower of Dedham, the homesteads of East Bergholt, the mill of 
Flatford. The ‘ Cornfield’ of our National Gallery is a cornfield of 
Suffolk. Though he moved early to town he was constantly home 
again. His wife came from his own county, and all his attach- 
ments were particular and local. In his art he was fond of ringing 
the changes on the old familiar themes. He made not replicas, 
but variations. This or that fresh light on the same church-tower; 
a storm springing up in the west and bowing the old harvest-fields; 
wind and sunshine passing through the trees he had drawn so often, 
—these were the things he found sufficient for his art, and he had 
no need of travel. It is strange that the painter who, of all lant. 
scape painters, has most influenced the French should himself have 
been, of all our landscape painters, the most profoundly English. 
But, then, though Constable was so much attached to the forms 
of his Suffolk scenery—forms of which the scanty beauty could 
never have satisfied an artist whose craving was for the beautiful 
chiefly—it is not the forms or the absence of form, the composition 
or the lack of composition, that strikes us most in his pictures. It 
is the changeful effects which these flattish fields of Suffolk exhibit, 
quite as well as landscape more romantic or mountainous. The 
fields which he, the son of a miller, was accustomed to wander 
through in his childhood and youth, and in the days of his a 
mature courtship, when he left the studios of London, really en 
his art, and he painted best the climate of England in painting 
farm-land of Suffolk. ie 

Two other districts, however, he loved and studied. 
city of Salisbury and its neighbourhood; and then & Lon 
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holiday suburb—more diyided from London then than now—the 
aiburb of Hampstead. Love of quiet took him to Hampstead, 
ad friendship took him to Salisbury: in neither place was he a 
painter seeking for themes which in themselves should be desirable. 
{rchdeacon Fisher settled in Wiltshire. Fisher was for years a 
danch helper and friend, when helpers and friends were very few, 
snd so into Wiltshire went Constable. Though the scenery by 
Glisbury is not professedly romantic—can lay claim neither to be 
rery grand nor to be very pretty—it is the right thing for a painter, 
sho knows the charm of distant horizons, and the effectiveness of 
a great wide country broken only by the rising, out of the general 
fat, of some tall monument such as the cathedral spire. Only less 
dfectively than the towers of Chartres break the wide monotonous 
line and airy cornfields of the Beauce—the windy and sunny table- 
land, the granary of France—does the spire of Salisbury break the 
level space of city and meadow and plain. ‘Turner, in at least one 
splendid water-colour, showed that he knew the value of the com- 
bination, and knew how to deal with it. Constable too—little 
oecupied generally with outline—rendered the happy concourse of 
lines, and with effects of weather that, as you look at the picture, 
place you in the open country, with need of shelter from sun or 
shower. But Constable’s familiarity with Salisbury did not result 
oly in the recording of one grand effect. He painted Stonehenge 
in water-colour—it was not his subject, and the material was not 
his material. But very perfectly, and with a sense that Turner 
licked, or was careless to cultivate—a sense of the charm of the 
commonplace and the second-rate—Constable painted little local 
bits, such as the dull beginnings of the town: a spot at which the 
country has ceased and the city has not yet begun: a lane that has 
become a road (with the soupcon of a pavement): a road no longer 
between hedgerows and not thus far between houses, but between 
tall villa-walls. And over the villa-walls towers a poplar, and a 
‘omer of the great church, which is the attraction of the city, is 

shown a little, just in the corner of the picture. 
_ Constable’s later London life was spent in Charlotte-street, 
itzroy-square. The quarter was the head-quarters of artists fifty 
“ee 8895 the most eminent lived where the beginners live to-day. 
a ng 8 Wood hardly existed, and old Kensington seemed remote, 
Sa ag dreamt of the commercial triumph of inhabiting man- 
él ne door to the great. Constable himself—never really valued 
vent in a at no large prices for his pictures, even as prices 
my: on a generation. Private means helped him along his 
Ml Im the ‘ sixpences’ which ‘ ease life ;’ allowed him his 
kn a Hampstead, and saved life from being a drudgery. 
me years he occupied a low-built house in a slight dip of the 
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hilly and undulating suburb, a house sheltered from the north 
winds by the serried row of trees of the ‘Judge’s Walk.’ From 
the Judge’s Walk, looking northwards, down and across to Hendon 
the view, which every Londoner knows, reminded Leigh Hunt of 
Italy. But Constable was never reminded of Italy, and the view 
from his house, looking southwards, was much more limited and 
local. There were a few irregular trees, some waste ground, and a 
pond. The place is now a respectable kitchen-garden. Aboyo 
this commonplace bit rose a poplar, by the side of one tall 
square-built white house that dominated all, and which Constable, 
in one of the most delightful and one of the quietest of his works 
painted as ‘ the Romantic House’—it would never have occurred to 
any one else to call it ‘romantic’ at all; but at least he, with his 
keen choice of pleasant lights, made it beautiful. 

Several times Constable painted the Heath: at one time the 
most open and deserted part of it; at another, the rise and fall of 
it, where the washerwives establish their drying-ground; then, a 
bit of common grass-land lying under a hedge that encloses the 
first of country fields—a disused wagon lying, perhaps, by the road- 
side; sunlight on a hayrick, or dull showers shutting in the view. 
It was quite characteristic of Constable that Hampstead should 
have contented him for any other than his first purpose of a sober 
and dignified dwelling-place, very suited to the quietness of his life 
and temperament. But no pure colourist, enamoured of blue sky 
and the true green meadows, could have been satisfied with its 
hues, grimy and gray in easterly winds with the smoke of London. 
He made the best of it in his life and the best of it in his art. It 
was only one commonplace thing the more, for one whose genius 
lay in the power to make the commonplace interesting. And to 
Hampstead they brought him up for his burial. 

Gainsborough had been buried as simply as Constable ; there was 
no pomp of the Abbey for him, only a quiet resting-place in the 
churchyard of Kew. But at least it was on that side of Londm 
where the natural scenery most nearly approaches to the elegance 
and distinction which are part of the charms of Gainsborough’s att; 
it was in the low-lying land, where gracious trees rise and bend 
over the broad sweep and windings of the river. . Constable's grave 
in Hampstead churchyard is approached first by a mean lane from 
the High-street, and then by the quaint and dull old-fashioned red- 
brick row—in our day a last suburban refuge for the apostles of 
Queen Anne. There is little beauty of outline, little puny of 
colour, in the place where he rests. But it has the one inalienable 
charm of upland places—a wide tract of sky—and the mean trees 
that rise here and there, over the dull gravestones, are bowed, at 
events, by the wind and weather that he loved. 











AT THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH STATION, 
ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 


By Joun Munro. 





TeuEGRAPH wires have often been compared to the nerves of the 
animal body, and science may yet show that the analogy is more 
real than is now supposed. ‘The complete web of mysterious nerve- 
fbres which spring from the central ganglion of an animal, and 
overspread its limbs, giving and taking intelligence from one to the 
other, is obviously for the creature what the telegraphic system is 


for the earth. Telegraph lines are the nerves of the world, lacing © 


its great sides with metal cords, which swiftly bear their news from 
point to point. If we look at a plan of the telegraph wires of any 
civilised country, say England, we see them radiating in all direc- 


tions, from the capital to the remotest hamlets, much in the same © 


way as the nerves issue from the brain; and if we include the 
habitable world in our scan, we shall find them straggling by 
devious routes to the uttermost parts of the earth. Nor is there 
any great difference between the relative speeds of nerve force and 
electricity ; for although a sensation travels along a nerve at the 
rate of a few score feet per second, and electricity can traverse at 
least a hundred thousand miles of wire in the same time, still a 
man would feel a wound in his big toe in less time after the event 
a telegram would practically take to go from New Zealand to 
ondon. 

London is the metropolis of the world, and its Central Telegraph 
Station is justly the largest in existence. Every one who has been 
there knows the great white edifice of Portland stone which faces 
the old Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The block covers an 
acre of ground, and contains nearly two hundred rooms. Its erec- 
tion was begun in December 1869; the foundation stone was laid 
by Mr. Ayrton in December 1870; and it was formally opened 
early in 1874. The site alone cost about 50,000/., and the 
building 150,0007. more. It contains the Postmaster-General’s 
rooms, the Secretary’s office, the Solicitor’s office, the Receiver 
and Accountant-General’s office; but the bulk of the building is 
devoted to the work of postal telegraphy. On the ground-floor are 
situated the offices of Mr. Fischer, the Controller of the telegraph 
“vice, and of Mr. Preece the Electrician; the third and fourth 
ors being occupied by the telegraph instruments and the tele- 
gtaphists who work them; while on the basement are located the 
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engines required for pumping water from an Artesian well on the 
premises, and air from the pneumatic telegraph tubes, together 
with the great voltaic battery which provides the electricity in con- 
stant request. 

The great operating room occupies nearly the whole of the 
third floor of the establishment. Here all the public messages 
arriving at London from different parts of the country, or of the 
world, are received, and all those proceeding from London to the 
provinces or abroad are sent out. This enormous work is all cop. 
centrated into the space of a single apartment. To visit this room 
during midday, when the mystic traffic is at its busiest, is to see 
one of the most interesting sights in London, if not in the world. 
You are ushered into a wide and well-lighted hall, which, with its 
rows of counters and maze of green-shaded lamps, bears a striking 
resemblance to a large City bank. At these low counters sit 
hundreds of young men and women mingled, each placed on a chair 
in front of his or her brassy telegraph apparatus, with writing- 
materials and telegram-forms ready to hand. Some are busy 
sending and receiving messages, others are waiting in silence. 
Here is a smiling young lady deftly fingering the small lever with 
which telegraphic signals are sent in the usual convulsive manner; 
there is another, equally blithe and bonny, engaged in translating 
the cabalistic ‘dots and dashes,’ marked on a tape of paper curling 
out of the instrument before her, into ordinary handwriting; while 
between these attractive damsels an idle youth, who looks as if he 
could handle a bat with as much ease as a signalling key, is reclining 
easily in his chair, until the moment arrives when the sharp click of 
his instrument shall warn him that a message is coming. All 
talking, if such there be among the eight hundred telegraphists on 
duty, is confined to whispers; and there is an utter absence of 
bustle and haste among them. 

Ever since the telegraphs of the United Kingdom became the 
property of the Crown at the transfer in 1870, the postal telegraph 
administration has been part of the Civil Service, and its oflicers, 
from the Postmaster-General down to the message-boys, are all 
Government officials. In some of the local offices in London kept 
by shopkeepers, the telegraphing is done by the dealer or his 
assistant ; but nearly the whole of the metropolitan telegraphing 18 
performed by Government telegraphists. There are some 1400 
telegraphists, including superintendents and manipulators, employed 
at the Central Telegraph Station daily. Of these some 700 are 
females. ‘The latter are mostly young ladies of the poorer middle 
class, who prefer the work to going out as governesses. ‘They a, 
as a rule, well-educated, refined, and intelligent, and many 0 them 
marry well-to-do professional or business men; while a few of them 
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make happy better-paid officials of the service. The male clerks, 
venerally, are not so well educated as the females. They are by 
39 means superior to the latter as telegraphists; but they have 
greater powers of endurance, and consequently all the press and 
provincial nightwork is done by men; while the metropolitan and 
foreign traffic is carried on by the young women. Talking is not 
frbidden amongst the operators when they are not sending or 
receiving messages; but flirting is severely discountenanced, and 
reading or needlework is tabooed until after 6 p.m. in the day. 
The working shift of each clerk is eight hours daily; a cheap and 
sholesome dinner is cooked and supplied on the premises, and tea 
is served in the evening gratis to the operators at their places, it 
being found more economical to do this than to grant them fifteen 
minutes’ absence to procure it for themselves. ‘The average wages 
of one of these operating telegraphists is nearly one pound per 
week; superior clerks and male superintendents, however, rise to 
salaries of several hundred pounds a year; and civil pensions await 
all according to their degree and length of service. 

The great operating room is in the form of the letter H, and it 
is split up into well-defined sections, where a particular class of tele- 
graphing is done. The provincial and press messages are confined 
to the western gallery, the metropolitan messages to the eastern 
gallery fronting St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; and the foreign, as well as 
some promiscuous traffic, is carried on in the transept, which is in 
reality the body of the hall. Supplementary to the electrical 
department is the pneumatic despatch for forwarding telegrams to 
local offices in different parts of the metropolis, or for receiving 
them from thence. This pneumatic messenger presents to the eye 
agiant grid of shining metal tubes, something like a series of slender 
gas-retorts. Several small boys in gray uniforms are the presiding 
demons of this infernal aerial engine. One of these demons makes 
up a roll of telegrams and packs it into a leather carrier, then opens 
the breach of the pneumatic pipe and inserts the carrier like a 
cartridge into the bore. On closing the breach he turns on the 
pheumatic pressure or suction, as the case may be. There is a 
hoarse snorting of the air in the tube for an instant, and, presto! 
the carrier ig gone, careering by underground tunnels through the 
bowels of London, perhaps along Fleet-street and the Strand to 
a Cross, whither it arrives in less than eight minutes after it 

és St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Statin scorer instrument chiefly used at the Central Telegraph 
. 02 is known as the ‘ Morse,’ from its inventor, the late Samuel 
orse, father of the telegraph in America, as Cooke was in Eng- 


The acting principle of the Morse instrument, as of all other 


practical telegraph instruments, is electro-magnetism. The electric 
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currents coming in from the telegraph line are caused to flow through 
the coils of an electro-magnet forming part of the instrument 
These currents, in so doing, endue the core of the magnet with i 
accession of attractive power, which enables it to pull towards it 9 
piece of soft iron fixed to one end of a balanced lever. The other 
end of the lever consists of a marking-point or disc smeared in ink- 
and when the iron end of the lever is attracted to the core of the 
magnet, the marking end is tilted against a running tape of paper, 
upon which it scores a mark in ink. Thus every pulse of current 
in the electro-magnet is recorded by an ink-stain on the travelline 
slip of paper. Ifthe pulse be momentary, it will be registered by 
a short line or ‘dot’ on the paper—if of sensible duration, say a 
second, by a long line or ‘dash.’ These ‘ dots’ and ‘ dashes’ are 
the elementary signals of the Morse code, which is now the universal 
telegraphic alphabet ; and each letter of a word consists of one or 
more of these signals, variously arranged. Thus the word Tie 
would be telegraphed thus— 


T I M EK 


—a very symmetrical arrangement, by the way. Now, sending a 
message consists in controlling the flow of the electric current into 
the line at the sending station by means of a small lever, so that the 
pulses shall be short or long according to this Morse code—in fine, 
translating a written message into long and short currents. Re- 
ceiving, on the other hand, consists in interpreting the broken line 
of dots and dashes recorded by the currents on the paper-slip into a 
written message. 

It is obvious that the two elementary signals of the Morse code 
need not be actual dots and dashes, since any two distinct sensible 
signs will answer the same purpose. For example, we may employ 
two different-toned bells to strike different notes, as in the Bright 
instrument; or short and long shocks felt on the tongue, as in a 
French military telegraph; or movements of a beam of light to 
right and left upon a screen, as in the mirror galvanometer, which 
is the principal receiving instrument for submarine cables. In the 
American ‘Sounder’ instrument the clicking of a brass lever ot 
tongue against its upper and lower stops is the source of the two 
distinct signals required. The Sounder is growing more and more 
into favour at the Post Office, and is gradually supplanting the 
Morse ink-marker. It is simply a Morse marker itself, without the 
inking apparatus. Instead of impressing a marking point against @ 
travelling slip of paper, the tilted lever kicks against its upper stop 
and makes a ringing sound. On falling back to its lower stop 1 
gives out a different note. The experienced ear of the receivilg 
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derk, guided by these two distinct calls, interprets the dots and 
jushes, or long and short signals, of the message. 

When it is borne in mind that every average English word of 
five letters requires some fifteen distinct Morse signals to telegraph 
it, it will easily be understood that even the most expert manipulator 
annot send over thirty-five words per minute. But electricity 
travels along an air-wire at lightning speed; and if the signal 
currents could only be crammed fast enough into it, the wire would 
convey them all. With this aim, several automatic fast-speed 
sending apparatus have from time to time been devised, the most 
famous of which is the Wheatstone Automatic, now used by the 
Post Office for press-work. ‘The dot-and-dash message is first 
punched out on a tape of paper, in a series of right and left holes, 
and this tape is then passed through the automatic sender at a high 
velocity by means of clockwork. In its passage it controls a set 
of contacts between the voltaic battery and the line, thereby regu- 
lating the flow of the electric current into the line, in accordance 
with the signal-holes punched in it. The message is received by 
rapid Morse ink-markers. 

In order also to increase the carrying capacity of a wire, the 
‘duplex’ system, which doubles it, and the ‘ quadruplex’ system, 
which multiplies it fourfold, have been adopted at the Central 
Telegraph Station in addition to the Wheatstone Automatic. 
The duplex system enables two messages to be sent on the same 
wire simultaneously, one from either end; and the quadruplex 
allows of four being sent, two from either end. Both plans are 
elected by a peculiar arrangement of the existing apparatus, long 
ago devised by European electricians, but recently brought to prac- 
tical suecess by Americans. With the duplex there is a sending 
and receiving instrument at each end of the line; with the quad- 
ruplex two of each are required, so that two messages may be sent 
out together from one station, while at the same time two are 
being received, all on the same wire. 

The Wheatstone Automatic, working singly, is sufficiently glib 
of tongue to run 100 to 200 words per minute over a wire; but 
when it is worked in quadruplex its loquacity reaches the astound- 
ng pitch of 400 words per minute. It is the mainstay of the 
Post Office on Derby-days and parliamentary nights, when the 
Provincial press-work is fierce and furious. Often on the occasion 
5 reat debate in the House, such as that on the Berlin Treaty 
ae last winter, as many as 500,000 words, equal to 223 
— of the Times newspaper, are transmitted from St. Martin’s- 
: ni Ina single night. The daily average of telegraphic traffic 

: mewhere about 40,000 messages. It is well known that the 
“staph is not an infallible mode of conveying intelligence. Mis- 
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takes are of two kinds. They may either be made by the party 
sending the message, or in the act of telegraphing. Asan example 
of the former kind, we may instance the merchant out of town 
who received two telegrams simultaneously—one from his head. 
clerk in the City, informing him that a bill had been presenteg 
for cash, and inquiring if he knew anything of it; the other from 
his wife in the suburbs, revealing the gratifying fact that she had 
just presented him with a fine boy. The merchant replied to 
both telegrams together; but as he transposed the addresses in hig 
excitement, the astonished clerk learned that his master wag 
rejoiced to hear about the bill; while the feelings of the wife and 
mother may be better imagined than described on reading the 
answer of her husband: ‘Don’t know anything about it; it’s q 
deliberate swindle.’ Errors of the instrumental kind are gracefully 
illustrated by the outward-bound admiral, who telegraphed to his 
wife at home to send his cocked hat to Portsmouth, and subse- 
quently received a cooked ham in its stead. 

There are forty-seven news circuits kept hard at work all night, 
some twenty-two of these being rented by the press. The great 
battery—the docile geni which bears this cloud of messages on his 
impalpable wings—is situated on the basement-floor, and is well 
worthy of being seen. It comprises no less than twenty-five 
thousand voltaic cells, and there is storage room left for fifteen 
thousand more. They are ranged in tall wooden racks, like jelly- 
cans or gallipots; and after coming from the dashing engine which 
despatches the little pneumatic packets to Charing Cross, it is 
difficult to understand that these quiet homely jars are the silent 
source of the mysterious electric power which is distributed over the 
length and breadth of the country, and carries the freight of tidings 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 

The telegraph wires which can be seen over the roof of the 
Central Telegraph Station, coming in from ‘a’ the airts the wind 
can blaw,’ are focussed in the operating room on a spacious upright 
board termed a Commutator. The ends of about six hundred 
different lines centre upon it, and can be cross-connected or joined 
up to the instruments in the room at will. The advantages of such 
an arrangement are easy to see; for should an instrument break 
down, another can be applied to the line in its place by a simple 
transfer at the commutator, to which wires are also led from all the 
instruments in the room; or should a line break down, another cat 
be readily substituted while it is being tested and repaired. And 
here, to show the admirable working efficiency of the electrical depatt- 
ment presided over by Mr. W. H. Preece, the Post Office Eleetr- 
cian, we may mention that if a line, in any part of the country 
soever, is not repaired and working within three hours after the 
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treakdown, there is an official inquiry into the circumstances. 
From this commutator board, the wires branch out to all parts of 
the land by road, railway, or river, winding through Devon lanes, 
threading remote Highland glens, crossing bleak Irish moors, and 
trailing over the deep oozy bed of the ocean, past fearful grisly wrecks 
snd piles of sunken treasure, past surging reefs and sparry caves, 
over gardens of sea-bloom and sheets of coral sand, to many a tropic 
isle, or, a8 it may chance, to Indian fortress or Australian ‘ bush,’ 
o African desert or American forest, to Andean peak or Siberian 
te. 
i Before leaving the General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
+ will be well worth our while to visit the laboratory of the elec- 
trician, Mr. W. H. Preece, where all the new instruments are tried. 
Here we are almost certain to find some new telegraphic marvel, 
telephone, microphone, or octoplex, undergoing its period of proba- 
tion before being adopted into the service or rejected. We shall 
find many curious things here illustrating freaks of telegraphy in 
many lands: small pinhole faults from submarine cables bored by 
teredo worms in the depths of the Indian seas, pieces of cable 
pierced by the teeth of saw-fishes or mashed in the powerful maws 
of some turtle, specimens of land wires supporting the nests of 
tropic birds, and porcelain insulators shattered by the lightning 
flash. Perhaps we shall see the very latest electric novelty, the 


writing telegraph or telegraphic pen of Mr. E. A. Cowper, the well- 


known Westminster engineer. The telephone enables us to talk by 
wire, to waft our voices to a distance far beyond the reach of eye or 
ear. And now the telegraphic pen permits us to write a letter 4 
hundred miles away if we choose, just as though our writing arm 
extended thus far. ‘The special advantage of this literal telegraph 
is that any one who can write can manipulate it, and friends will 
recognise each other’s handwriting or secret signs, so that it may be 
made a very private and confidential means of communication. 
_ Within the last few years we have made great advances in this 
interesting art which is now so essential to civilised life. We have 
learned to hear by telegraph, and to write. The next great feat 
will be the invention of a means whereby we can see by telegraph, 
80 that an absent lover may be able to converse with his mistress 
by telephone, face to face, and observe her tempting smiles, while 
he pours his soft nothings into her distant ear. Perhaps the elec- 
incians of the future will be able to go even further than this, and 
transmute feeling itself into electricity, so that the faithful lover we 
ave been picturing may be rewarded for his compliments and his 
devotion with the thrilling delights of a kiss by wire. 
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HOW THE PARIS COMMUNE MADE THE REPUBLIC. 


By Pascuat GrovsseEt. 





IV. Tue Ipyuu at VERSAILLES. 


Civ war might still have been averted. It would have beep 
sufficient for the Assembly just convened at Versailles to proclaim the 
Republic, and to accept, as an accomplished fact, the election of the 
Communal Council, which was only, after all, the spontaneous recu- 
peration by Paris of a natural and admitted right. To that ye 
simple remedy, however, there were two obstacles: the Assembly 
wanted to eschew at any price a proclamation of the Republic, and, 
more than ever, it was part of M. Thiers’s policy to build a new 
lease of power for himself upon a civil struggle. It need hardly 
be stated that, in consequence of the 18th March business, his 
personal prestige had undergone, even amongst his warmest sup- 
porters, no insignificant shock. There is no such wet blanket in 
politics as failure. His reckless attack on the National Guard, 
his lack of military foresight, no less than his hasty retreat from 
the capital, had rudely damaged his moral position. The Mon- 
archist majority, when it met at Versailles after the recess, was of 
course more bent than ever on its pet schemes, but at the same 
time somewhat shaken in its confidence towards its chosen leader. 
M. Thiers’s ability was questioned ; his number of years suggested ; 
his loyalism began to be suspected by members fresh from their 
provincial conventicles. The great peace-or-war nuisance once 
cleared to their satisfaction, the Royalists flocked back to the 
Assembly perfectly resolved in taking at once a decisive step to- 
wards a restoration. Now M. Thiers had sense enough to per- 
ceive that anything in that line would be the complete justification 
of the Paris movement, put one half of the provinces at our back, 
and afford us an overwhelming force. He saw no less clearly that 
if he did not subscribe to the will of the majority, the majority 
would not be long in providing for a more docile tool. 

A senile greed of power was the distinctive feature of the mat. 
After a quarter of a century spent in almost hopeless opposition, 
he had grasped the Premiership at last. Was he to see it again 
wrung out of his reach, this time for ever? Rather shell ten 
cities, or slaughter a million men. A civil war was the only 
way out of the difficulty. Civil war be let loose. Against the 
childish impatience of the Assembly it would act as a toy and 8 
diversion ; to General Thumb personally, it would afford the life-long 
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jghed-for opportunity of mounting his military hobby. ‘ First of 
J] we must overcome Republican Paris !’ he implored from: the 

en delegates of the majority, in that momentous night-sitting of 
the 20th of March, in which they only spoke of putting in power a 
rounger man—the Duke d’Aumale. As M. Thiers expostulated in 
his specious way, however, as he unfolded his plans to them, they 
sdmitted that they had perhaps as well, after all, let him indorse 
the odium of a civil war and draw the chestnuts out of the fire, whilst 
‘the Princes’ would wait behind the scenes as a reserve. 

Now, to conquer Paris, it was necessary first to prevent the 
provinces from joining in the movement, next to assemble a powerful 
amy. Towards the latter aim the position and actual condition of 
Versailles were especially favourable. At all times a great place of 
arms, replete with barracks, arsenals, drilling-grounds, and military 
conveniences, located on a high plateau in a commanding position 
over Paris, and surrounded with the natural defence of dense woods, 
the city of Louis XIV. had just been used as the head-quarters of 
the German besiegers, and, as such, hedged with formidable works, 
all directed against our walls. Whilst our communications with the 
provinces were cut, those of Versailles had been, in inverse ratio, 
extended andimproved. It had been in fact, for the last six months, 
the strategical capital of the most perfect military organisation of the 
century. M. Thiers found, so to say, the German nest still warm from 
the last occupiers. With such a position as a standing ground, all 
the prefects and generals at his bidding, all the telegraph wires and 
railways in his hands, and a raw material of some six hundred thou- 
sand gendarmes, sailors, marines, recruits or common soldiers at 
his command, M. Thiers had, indeed, no very difficult task before 
him when he wanted to set an army on foot. 

With regard to preventing the provinces from joining the move- 
ment, the task was easier still. They knew nothing of the Paris 
feeling, and sang no longer to the tune. It was only necessary to 
maintain an efficient blockade around the roused capital, to prevent 
its voice from being overheard, and to misrepresent its revolution as 
4 wanton outburst of folly and crime, greediness and evil passions. 
The members of the Comité Central and the Commune were un- 
known, or at the most rising, men; how easy to assume that they 
were professional knaves, thieves, and murderers, born foes of order 
ind civilisation! Not a few Republican leaders in Paris, partly out 
of Personal spite at being discarded by the population, partly out of 
lassitude or prudence, had chosen to keep aloof from an affray in 
Which it was already clear that heads were at stake; how con- 
Yenlent to use their abstention as a conclusive argument! If only 
one of the acknowledged spokesmen of the conventional Republican 
party might be got to take the cudgels on behalf of the Assembly, 
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and to denounce Paris to the indignation of the provinces, 
party stroke ! 

The man was found—nay, he courted the favour of performing 
the work of lie and calumny. As early as the 21st March, at the 
very first public sitting of the Assembly, that accomplished rhetgp 
ascended the hastily got-up rostrum in the theatre of Versailles 
and there, for a whole hour, he distilled the venom of his musical 
tongue upon the population which for so many years had returned 
him to parliament, and which had just granted him six monthg’ 
credit of hunger, only to be led by him down the lowest depths of 
capitulation. ‘ Wretches,’ ‘ miscreants,’ ‘ scoundrels,’ ‘ in pursuit of 
he knew not what rapacious and bloody ideal ;’ ‘ cowards, who, after 
daring not to face the foreign foe, had reserved their blows for 
the fatherland.’ Such were some of the compliments with which 
the hero of Ferriéres deigned to couple his introduction of ou 
names to a gaping world. The ‘ satisfaction of low appetites,’ 
that is what we had in view. ‘ Theft and pillage,’ these were our 
aims. ‘ Murder and brutality,’ such were our means. A lot of 
mutinous soldiers, themselves threatened with summary punish- 
ment, having on the 18th March shot two generals, Lecomte 
and Clément Thomas, we Parisians, two millions of us, who had 
no more to do with the accident than the Mikado or the Pope of 
Rome, were of course the responsible authors of the deed. As 
for the members of the Assembly, they had only to look to their 
own safety, if they did not want to share in the same fate. 

It is hard to realise what an evil impression such a desperate 
attack from the mouth of M. Jules Favre may have made at such a 
moment on a sensitive majority, only too ready to listen to such 
tales. But now, considered in the far-away past by the light of the 
surrounding events, what a sad heart-rending farce it looks! Pil- 
lagers, indeed—those National Guards who during nine weeks have 
fought without requiring anything but ammunition for themselves 
and bread for their wives and children! Strange murderers, who, 
during a reign of two months, had to record one single assassination 
in Paris, and that at the hands of one of M. Thiers’s Breton mobiles! 
Cowards, who have known no surrender, and died by the thousand 
for their cause! After all, those men whom honest M. Jules F avre 
denounced as the scum and the dregs of mankind, they have since 
undergone the most telling tests in the world—power and mis- 
fortune. For two whole months they were practically masters of 
Paris, of a budget of three millions sterling, of a reserve of ten 
millions in State securities, of all the treasures of the richest city 10 
continental Europe — then thousands of them, conquered and 
prisoners, have undergone the most searching investigation at the 
hands of a merciless and unscrupulous foe; whilst thousands of 
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others, driven into foreign lands, have had to face, year after year, 
all the hardships and suggestions of supreme distress. Workmen, 
rofessors, barristers, medical or literary men, employés, merchants, 
wr artists—they have had to struggle for life on their own merits, 
yith none of the unconscious but powerful supports afforded by 
habit, accumulated wealth, or familiar surroundings. Well, who 
sre those in their number who would have cause for being ashamed 
of themselves, and who could not, on the contrary, cast on their 
accuser the smile of scorn and pity? Why, there is now but one 
simile for the unfortunate man in the whole range of history and 
literature, to wit, the ‘ Last Patriarch’ in Little Dorrit, when Mr. 
Pranks, having first shot off the brimmed hat, proceeds to snip off 
the sacred locks that flowed on the venerable shoulders. 

Like the Last Patriarch, M. Jules Favre has turned to be one 
of those sham contributors to the ‘Great Social Exhibition,’ who, 
with white beard and shorn upper lip, impose on an abused public 
‘outward accessories in lieu of internal character.’ Hardly had 
three months elapsed after the day when he had fulminated against 
us his last philippic, and kindly requested from every civilised 
Government that it would decline to afford a refuge to such har- 
dened malefactors as we were, when he had personally to appear at 
an assizes court, and there to plead guilty to crimes which, but for the 
prescription by time, would have secured him a berth for life at hard 
labour. He, a lawyer and a legislator, a Puritan, a judge wrapped 
up in his toga—he had lived for years with a married woman ; he had 
committed forgery by declaring three adulterous children in suc- 
cession to the public registrar as the legitimate offspring of himself 
and wife; he had secured for them, under a will, the money of a 
half-idiotic customer of his, who could not properly have left it to 
himself; he had repeated his forgeries at the vestry of the church 
which he used to attend punctually on every Sunday; he had, in 
short, for three or four consecutive lustres, made a mess of family, 
religion, and property. Alas, poor humanity! Let no one hurl 
the first stone at the sinner, by all means. But to think that 
the man, when he coiled around us his Ciceronian periods, actually 
writhed under a sense of his own indignity! What a comment on 
his well-balanced quousque tandems, and what a dressing to our 
Wounds ! 

For the present, however, the mask still partly adhered to his 
austere face. He had only such trifles to make amends for as the 
absurd bombast of his defiances to Bismarck, his pas un pouce with 
lachrymal sauce, his partiality for the strategical powers of Trochu, 
and his diplomatic achievement of an armistice signed on behalf of the 
whole of France whilst he was himself besieged in Paris—a piece of 
statesmanship for which, had Frenchmen at the time been in their 
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senses, there would have been but one jurisdiction, to wit, g drum 
court-martial—especially considering that his harebrained announce. 
ment of it to the east provinces, which were not included in the 
articles, had for its immediate consequence the slaughtering of 
some thousands’ extra men, and the total disaster of the Clinchant 
army; an infelicitous performance, to say the least, and one which 
would perhaps have enforced the advisability of silence and moum. 
ing on an average politician. But M. Favre was too much ofg 
desperado to stop half way. The more consideration escaped his 
grasp, the more power looked necessary. He fastened to his minis. 
terial portfolio like a drowning man to a plank; and he knew well, 
at the same time, that to the eyes of the Assembly his only up. 
redeemable crime was to pass as a Republican. So that, finding a 
pretext at once for cancelling the notion, and exercising his bitin 
propensities against a whole city, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion. As far back as 1848 Ribeyrolles had classed him in the 
genus rattlesnake. He bore out the definition in 1871 by rushing 
at us with such sibilant alacrity that this time he broke up his fang, 
and he emptied—let us hope for ever—his poison-gland. 

And now let the deputies and mayors of Paris make their weak 
attempt at pacification, and solicit from the Assembly the passing 
ofa municipal bill. It is with vociferations and indignant cries that 
‘urgency’ is refused for the proposition. Let one of them modestly 
request that the simple phrase ‘ Vive la République’ should be added 
at the conclusion of a proclamation which only spoke of ‘order.’ 
Frantic noes will arise from nearly all the benches, and the sugges- 
tion will be trampled down with uproarious contempt. Let another 
hint that the Gevernment is being led to ‘launch the country into 
an unfortunate course of events,’ he will be nearly knocked down 
from the rostrum. 

Meanwhile, M. Thiers was not forfeiting that character for 
practicability which Prince Gortschakoff had given him in 1863. 
The Russian Chancellor had just seen him leave the roulette-table 
at Baden with a gain of five pounds, when he prophesied: ‘ M. Thiers 
is sure to return in power some day; he is so practical!’ In fact, 
the time which the Parisians spent in negotiating with his delegates 
or electing their Commune in the most approved manner, he had 
put to good account: crushing in the bud the partial risings which 
had taken place at Lyons, Marseilles, St. Etienne, Le Creusot, T ou- 
louse, Narbonne, or Limoges; calling to Versailles all the avail- 
able forces which he could scrape out all over the territory ; above 
all, cantoning them into separate camps, and submitting them to 
the process of merciless drilling. Taught by the experience of the 
last few days that he could not rely on troops which would have had 
the least intercourse with the population of Paris, he sent them far 
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sway in the provinces and exchanged them for fresh regiments. 
On the front he put gendarmes, ex-policemen, and Breton volun- 
ers. All of these he treated every morning, by way of example, 
tp three or four military executions on the most trifling pretences. 
Officers and men were forbidden to leave their barracks, forbidden 
ty read any newspapers whatever, as well as horrified with ghastly 
dories about what was going on. Paris, they were told, had fallen 
‘nto the hands of a gang of ruffians, who ruled it by terror, pillaged the 
public and private buildings, let loose all the worst characters from 
the gaols, indulged in every excess, and, above all, had decreed death 
wainst any wearer of red trousers. To speak, or even to listen, 
to such miscreants was in itself a danger and acrime. Soldiers 
were cautioned that their only duty was to shoot at a National 
Guard whenever they saw his uniform. By dint of such an 
appropriate training, M. Thiers had by the end of March about 
thirty thousand men whom he could trust, with a fair prospect of 
increasing his strength within a few days to five or six times that 
total. 

Versailles had by that time assumed the strangest appearance 
ever seen since the days of Coblentz. The rumour being current, 
not without foundation, that an unlimited secret-money budget 
has been opened for M. Thiers by the Commission des Quince, 
the mere smell of it, added to the reactionist exodus from 
Paris, has been sufficient to fill all the hotels and lodgings in the 
town. Together with the deputies, for whom tables d’hote and 
dormitories are provided in the old palace, and their retinue of 
Royalist conspirers, swarms of financial sharks, camp-followers, 
army-contractors, professional spies, would-be agents, mercenary 
senbblers, generals without an army, officers with more lace than 
Service, Parisian loafers, cosmopolitan parasites, male and female 
intiguers—all the dregs of the Bonapartist régime, tossed up with 
the dross of the national defeat, have congregated there. Every 


one with his pet scheme for overcoming Paris; every one boasting . 


that he can do what his competitors will never achieve, wanting to 
wnbosom his plan for the benefit of the Chief of the Executive, bat, 
failing the latter's ear, satisfied with that of the passer-by. There 
es point upon which all agree, to wit, their hatred of Paris 
ne : a . All the refinements of fashion are seen mingled 
wee : e deformities of ignorance. . Vice, driven away from the 
ne - 8, is triumphant round the Piéce des Suisses. Diminutive 
i are pouring in from every corner, stuffed with the most 
ees inary legends of the Hotel de Ville—idle lies, false news, 
jeuille 8 inventions, such as only the imagination combined of 

onistes out of work and _ habitual sharpers could devise. 
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actionary feeling ferments, fumes, and approaches explosion, A 
dense impenetrable fog of misconception and hatred is day by day 
rising from that focus of corruption and prejudices—the epitome of 
an old world in dissolution. M. Thiers begins to feel that the 
time has come for hurrying on hostilities, lest he should be carrieg 
away by the storm, or he should have to face a Seine-et-Oise 
Vendée as well as a Paris Commune. 

This is not an account of the civil war proper. It is not ip. 
tended to describe the military operations which were, after two 
months of strenuous exertion, to culminate in the recapture of Paris 
against the National Guard. What it is part of the subject to 
mention, however, is the fact that the first shot was fired by order of 
M. Thiers, at the Courbevoie Bridge, on the 2d of April, and that 
from that day the design was obvious, on the side of the Versaillist 
leaders, of provoking the people of Paris to any deeds of revenge 
through their merciless mode of warfare. Thus, after that first 
outpost engagement, several National Guards who had been made 
prisoners were summarily shot within sight of the Parisian lines, 
It was on the following day that the Marquis de Galiffet, having 
surprised in the Isle de la Grande Jatte three fédérés who were 
quietly breakfasting on the grass, inaugurated his memorable 
exploits by having them shot on the public square of the village of 
Chatou. On the 4th again, General Vinoy submitted to the same 
process Duval and several other brave men who had been sur- 
rounded and overtaken on the Plateau de Chatillon. Again, our 
ambulances were purposely shelled, batteries of siege erected against 
Paris, and the same men who, two months before, were so loud in 
their protests about the German army firing on the Faubourg 
St. Germain or the Pantheon, did not shrink from covering with 
French shells the Champs Elysées and the Arc de Triomphe. 

To describe the indignation of the Parisians in the face of such 
wanton and unwarrantable outrages would be superfluous. Every- 
body may well realise in what light a population barely out of the 
pangs and horrors of a siege could have looked at those who gave such 
oners. Still, for more than two months, be it stated to the ever 
lasting honour of Paris, the National Guards bore such provocation 
without retaliating. Day after day they saw all the recognised 
laws of war violated in their own selves, their houses shelled, ther 
brother-guards slaughtered in cold blood, their wounded massacred 
on the field, and as far as they were concerned they had the manli- 
ness of abstaining from such abominable practices. Whenever 
prisoners fell into our hands, their lives were respected, and <a 
the most part they were let free in Paris. When at last, under va 
pressure of public indignation, it was indispensable to provide : 
some means of putting a bar to Versaillist atrocities, the decree ° 
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the hostages was enacted ; an extreme measure, no doubt, a dread- 
fal one, but one which the nature of the war waged against us en- 
forced absolutely. It would have been impossible to resist any 
longer the outcry of our people. eee 

The decree provided that any person suspected of intelligence 
with the enemy would be liable to arrest, committed for trial before 
a jury of twelve National Guards, when found guilty declared a hos- 
tage, and, as such, liable to be shot ifthe Versaillists went on shoot- 
ing prisoners of war. The practice of taking hostages in such 
eases, it should be remarked, is universally admitted by the law of 
nations. As a rule, hostages are chosen at will by the military 
commander, and kept at his discretion. The special feature of our 
decree was that, to assume the character of hostage it would be 
necessary, (1) to be personally charged of intelligence with the 
enemy; (2) to be tried by a jury of citizens drawn by lot; (3) to 
be found guilty. 

The best evidence of the efficacy of the measure was that no 
sooner had it been adopted than the Versaillists suspended their 
assassinations of prisoners. On the other hand, the Commune 
deferred for a while putting its prisoners on their trial, so that 
none of them did in reality assume the official character of a hos- 
tage, and that there was every chance for them of escaping with 
their life after a short term of the mildest possible imprisonment, 
if only their party kept within the limits of civilised warfare. 

The real nature of the decree could not be better illustrated 
than by the fact that, M. Thiers having in his hands our valued 
friend M. Blanqui, we offered, in the course of a protracted negotia- 
tion, the details of which are a matter of notoriety, to exchange the 
latter against any number of our prisoners, the Archbishop of Paris 
included. That the unhappy prelate’s arrest should have been one 
of the first performed by the National Guard is only too easily 
accounted for when one bears in mind the nature of the struggle 
Just going on, and the leading part which the clergy had just played 
in the declaration of war with Germany, and then in the conclusion 
of peace, as well as the election of a monarchical Assembly. There 
can be no doubt that, given the popular excitement in Paris and 
the provocation of the Versaillists, Archbishop Darboy was at 
lrst much safer in the Mazas gaol than he could have been in 
his palace. Hig arrest, on the other hand, led to the seizure of 
Papers which would have made his condemnation by a Parisian 
jury, a8 a political offender, amount to a certainty. To those 
—. us who looked at the question, not from a sensational or 
wie} : but only from a political, point of view, it need hardly be 
at the whole affair seemed much to be lamented, and that 

Would rather have seen the Archbishop out of Paris than inside 
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it. This was one of our chief reasons for proposing an exchange of 
prisoners; and the Archbishop himself entered so far in oy views 
as to repeatedly urge on M. Thiers the advisability of ad hering to 


the proposal—once through an autograph letter, which Canon Jy. - 


garde carried out to Versailles, taking his oath that he woul 
return, by the way, but, Regulus unlike, totally forgetting to abide 
by his word. 

M. Thiers, however, in spite of the most pressing insistence, 
declined to entertain the idea of an exchange. Such a tame arrange. 
ment was not at all what he wanted. It was one of the require. 
ments of his policy that the population of Paris should be driyey 
to excesses for the purpose of scaring the provinces, that some 
of the hostages at least should be shot, some of the public build. 
ings of the capital set on fire. It will be shown hereafter through 
what foul and Machiavellian means he attained those particular 
ends. 





SONNET. 





In darkness as I lay, before me stood 
The semblance of myself, and all the years 
That I had lived, some smiling, some in tears, 
I saw, in vista long, and diverse-hued ; 
While one, enveloped all in cloak and hood 
Of deepest black, with outstretched arms appears, 
Advancing to me straight ; and as it nears 
My couch, my name in whispered voice subdued 
It murmurs tenderly. Ah, well I know 
Thee, gentle year: thou bringest back to me 
A love thou took’st away; and ’neath thy veil, 
A moment drawn aside, dost kindly show 
Me eyes that shine full clear in memory, 
And shed a light that time can never pale. 
JOHN WEST. 
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NUMBER 757,867. 
@ Tale of the French Lottery. 


By Jean MIpDLEMASsS. 





Ay apartment aw premier, in a side street running out of the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine ; it is sumptuously furnished, though 
more with regard to mystery than taste. The obelisk-shaped 
dock on the mantelpiece points to midday; but heavy curtains are 
drawn, and the room is dimly lighted with wax candles. 

A girl, whose general appearance denotes her English nation- 
ality, is sitting before a small table on which are spread some cards; 
opposite to her is a shrivelled hag-like woman. 

‘C’est ca—place them in a triangle, so.’ 

The girl obeys her, and arranges the cards. 

‘Now take some counters out of this box and drop them gently.’ 


Again she obeys, and the grizly old woman sits for some minutes: 


in deep calculation. At last she says slowly, speaking always in 
Marseillaise French, ‘Seven—seven is the prevailing number ; 
there must be at least three sevens.’ 

‘Three sevens,’ murmurs the girl; ‘ merci, madame, is this all 
you can tell me ?’ 

‘All!—what more would you have, ma fille? It is a good piece 
of information for a small recompense.’ 

The girl rises, slips a gold twenty-franc piece into the woman’s 
bony palm, and wishing her good-morning in a scarcely audible 
voice, disappears through some curtains, by which she has entered 
from an anteroom, and is immediately shown out of the apartment 
by a boy who passes for a black page, but who is probably only a 
counterfeit, like everything else in the house of Madame Dechamel, 
the devineuse de cartes. The girl pulls down her veil and goes 
into the street, where Sims, the English maid, is waiting for her, 
looking very surly and disagreeable, though Florry Onslow, using 
rather a guiltily apologetic tone, says gently, 

‘I am afraid I have been a long time, Sims.’: 

The interview with Madame Dechamel had been of the shortest ; 
but Miss Florry had been kept in the anteroom for more than half 
an hour before she obtained it. It is not, however, so much the 
long detention in the street that makes Sims look cross, as the 

t that she was not allowed to go with her young mistress into the 
house, or told the business which took her there. 
During the walk back to the Hotel Windsor, where the Onslows 
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are staying, but few words are spoken. Florry seems deep in g 
reverie. Sims is sullen. Arrived at the hotel, they are met at 
the door of the sitting-room by May, a bright-looking fresh-com. 
plexioned blonde, about two years younger than Florry, who is 
dark, and a little inclined to be swarthy. 

‘O Florry dear, where have you been ? Why did you go out with. 
out me? I feel so wildly happy at being in dear old Paris again : 
and to think that the lottery drawing begins to-morrow! I shall die 
of excitement before it is all over. Those dear precious tickets! | 
never allow myself to be separated from them by night or by day, 
So funny, you don’t seem to care a bit. I believe you would not 
have minded if papa had not given you any. And I have such g 
piece of news for you, Florry! Papa is going to take us to the 
Odéon to-night. Isn’t he a darling old pater ?’ 

The fact is that the Onslows, who live in a comfortable house in 
South Kensington, have come to Paris especially for the drawing of 
the prizes in the great lottery ; for papa, who never forgets his dar. 
lings’ birthdays, had asked May, who is, perhaps, his favourite, what 
present she would have for her anniversary, which is on the lst 
November. 

‘ Tickets in the French lottery, papa,’ she answered promptly. 

‘How many, my pet ?’ 

‘I leave that to you, papa.’ 

So he had given her ten, and a locket besides, because he did 
not quite share her belief that she was sure to win the gros lot; 
then, fancying he saw rather a woebegone look on Florry, the 
elder sister’s face, he gave her another ten. Of course the two girls 
persuaded him that they must go to Paris for the drawing, as it would 
be too stupid only to read the account in the English papers; and 
after a few well-timed kisses, and a good deal of scientific coaxing, 
they got their way, and here they are in Paris—May in radiant 
spirits, though she has left her heart behind her. Young Jack 
Hatherly has got that, and he found it much easier to win than is 
the paternal consent, for the one thing that charming fellow lacks is 
gold; and Mr. Onslow, like an orthodox paterfamilias, believes fully 
that a structure having for its foundation a thick layer of gold is the 
only edifice in which true happiness can exist. May, however, had 
had no misgivings on the score of money ever since she dreamt for 
three nights running that she had won a gros lot with one of her 
priceless tickets ; for should her dream come right, riches are at her 
feet, and in this wise: 

When old Haigh, her banker godfather, died last spring, he 
left her 80,0001. But his heir-at-law, not satisfied with half a 
million or so which came to him under any circumstances, must 
needs dispute the will; and Mr. Onslow could not, in justice to bis 
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ther children, incur the expense of defending the case in law, 
g judgment was certain to go by default. Now May has only to 
yin a few thousands and devote them to fighting young Haigh, 
trust to the common sense and common gallantry of a British judge, 
and she will give Jack his first embrace, and live happy ever after. 

Believing firmly, as she does, in the favourable issue of her 
‘oumey to Paris, it is no wonder that May’s spirits are almost 
gncontrollably out of bounds, making both her father and Florry stare 
st her at times in utter amazement. 

‘J wonder you care to go to the theatre with that very important 
lottery so heavily on your mind. You will not know whether they 
are acting a burlesque or a tragedy,’ Florry says rather testily, 
May’s gushing harangue being ended. 

‘Yes, darling, I shall,’ answers bright May, with a kiss. 

Surely the overflowing joyousness of her nature must swamp any 
little testiness on the part of her sister ; for there is ‘a daily beauty 
in her life,’ which the tempers and moodiness of others have seldom 
the power to obscure. 

‘But now let us have out the cards of Fate, Florry, and see 
which of them has a lucky look in its countenance.’ 

Florry starts, wondering if her scheme has been discovered ; 
and May takes out her tickets, which are tucked very carefully 
inside the body of her dress, and lays them on the table. 

‘What a number of sevens!’ she exclaims. ‘I wonder if seven 
is a lucky number.’ 

Florry again looks guilty, but May, too large-souled to be 
suspecting, sees nothing; and she gets up suddenly from a chair on 
which she had thrown herself, stands behind May, and looks over 
her shoulder. 

‘Do you believe in lucky numbers, May ?’ 

‘Not a bit; only one number must win the great prize, you 
know, and I suppose that number will be the lucky one.’ 

‘If I asked you to give me all those tickets, and take mine in 
exchange, would you do it ?’ 


‘No,’ answers May promptly. ‘I am quite superstitious enough: 


to prefer keeping my own. Changing them would look like laughing 
at Fate, and it might punish me. May I see yours, Florry ?” 
‘No; my superstition lies in not wishing to show them.’ 
_‘How odd! I thought you did not care whether you got a 
prize or not.’ 


‘Tam certainly not so gushing on the subject as you are; but 


there is a certain amount of the gambler’s spirit alive in me, never- 


theless,’ 


Mr. Onslow called the girls for a drive in the Bois, which put 
an end to the conversation. Then came dinner at the Café Anglais, 
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to be followed by the visit to the theatre, to which May was lookin 

forward so ardently that her enthusiasm on the subject almost 
equalled the furore she had got up about the tickets. Flom 
meanwhile was very silent and thoughtful, and looked rathe;—» 
least so her father said—bored. Fond as he was of all his childrey 
May was decidedly Mr. Onslow’s pet; and he could not help being 
rather afraid sometimes that Florry was a little jealous of his pred}. 
lection. In this, however, he was mistaken. She was jealous of 
May, that there was no disallowing ; but it was of her brightness 
her beauty, and, above all, of her capabilities for enslaving the 
sterner sex—not for her father’s individual favour; about that she 
cared very little. Why should Jack Hatherly prefer May to her; 
above all, why should May be married first ? were questions she 
was perpetually asking herself, without, however, feeling any 
especial admiration for her sister’s slave and master. 

At last they drove up to the theatre, and took their places 
some time before the curtain went up—May’s impatience having 
hurried that usually long business, an Englishman’s dinner. 
May sat in the middle, looking radiant, flanked on either side by 
her father and Florry; and not a few jumelles were turned on the 
sweet fresh-looking young Anglaise, though she heeded them not. 
A fussy party of people, evidently belonging to the haute bourgeoisie, 
soon filled the adjoining seats, but leaving one vacant between Mr. 
Onslow and themselves. May had scarcely finished watching with 
amusement the difficulty they had in settling themselves, when 4 
gentleman was shown into the empty place. She started and 
blushed, then laughed and gave a little nod; after which she looked 
at her father in some trepidation ; but he shook hands complacently 
with the new arrival. 

It was Jack—Jack Hatherly himself, who had followed the 
Onslows to Paris, and had actually managed to get next them 
at the play. How delightful! only papa—dear old darling though 
he was—sat there like a large granite rock between them. Not 
much of the longed-for play did Miss May see after this; she was 
always looking at Jack instead of at the stage, till after the first 
act, when papa, probably feeling the falsity of his position, went 
out into the foyer; on his return, finding Jack seated in his 
place, he begged the young fellow not to disturb himself. He 
did not approve of the match, but he could not bring his heart to 
thwart May. From that moment the whispered conversation of the 
lovers so engrossed their attention that they knew nothing ol the 
actors, the house, or Florry’s scowling glances, which followed 
them pretty closely; while papa looked so beaming that she was 
almost inclined to believe he had arranged this meeting for May. 
But ‘the noiseless foot of Time’ marched on, and the curtain fell. 
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Jack put May into the carriage at the door, and Mr. Onslow got in 
after her, regretting most heartily that he could not accept Jack 
forthwith as a son-in-law. 

He was such a genial good-looking young fellow; there was a 
Jsinvolture about him that made him like him, in spite of 
rudence. 

Not that he was incautious enough to make these sentiments 
known to May. 

Now it so happened that the two sisters did not sleep in the 
game room. Florry had a little one to herself; and May, being 
rather timid in a strange place, shared hers with Sims, who had 
been her nurse, and whose especial favourite she was. 

To Sims, then, was the tale of her hopes and fears about Jack 
Hatherly poured forth with all the fervour of love at seventeen ; 
and then she laid her head on the pillow—those precious tickets 
which were to bring her wealth beneath it—and slept the sleep of 
trusting innocence; while Florry was keeping watch through the 
silent hours of the night—fretting, calculating, pondering, deter- 
mining. The tickets she had refused to show to May were lying 
before her, arranged in a circle, in the centre of which she had 
placed a candlestick—probably she was trying to carry on a little 
amateur witchcraft on her own account; but quite vainly, since 
there was only one ticket that had a seven in it at all, and Madame 
Dechamel said there must be at least three. 

Now Florry had no positive and defined reason for wishing to 
win a prize, as May had, but she had set her heart upon it never- 
theless. She did not see why May should have all the good things 
of life, while she was left out in the cold; and she sat contemplating 
her tickets and her supposed wrongs till her evil angel was triumphant. 
She worked herself up to that pitch of mental crookedness which 
usually culminates in some wicked act. She shuffled the tickets 
together, drew one out from their centre, and thrust the others 
into the pocket of her dressing-gown. Then with the one ticket in 
her hand she went towards a door leading from her room into that 
in which she believed May and Sims to be sleeping. She opened 
it very gently—a veilleuse cast a shadowy dim light over the scene. 
She listened for a moment to her sister's soft breathing, glanced at 
the bed, where Sims was almost hidden from view by an enormous 
down-quilt. 

‘Are you both asleep ?’ she asked, in a low tone. 

ii — no answer, she crept across the room to May’s bed, 
“si own beside it, abstracted the tickets with a trembling hand 
o under the pillow, glanced over them rapidly—the floating-wick 
; , ol-bath gave just sufficient light. 757,867! It was in 
"Pocket in an instant, and the ticket she held in her hand put 
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under the pillow, with the rest of May’s precious hoard. At this 
moment May gave a little sigh, and half turned. Florry stood 
holding her breath in absolute stillness for a second or two—no 
her sister did not wake; so she crept back to her own room, and 
for a long while sat looking at her stolen treasure. 

What could it matter? she argued with herself. Exchange 
was no robbery. A ticket was a ticket; and very probably none of 
them would win. If any one were to blame, it was May, Why 
did she not give her the ticket, and save her from plotting to get it9 


Three days have passed, during each of which Mr. Onslow, some- 
times accompanied by Jack Hatherly, sometimes alone, goes to the 
drawing, and brings back the numbers of the prize-winning tickets; 
but as yet neither of the girls has so much as won an omnibus ora 
pipe of ink, a ton of candles, or any other trifle, although more than 
half the prize numbers have been drawn. May is beginning to clamour 
loudly over her ill luck; but Florry is so reserved and quiet as 
to make her family fear she is not well; while even Jack, who 
has caught the general excitement, wanders about in a very un- 
settled manner. On the fourth day, just when the girls are 
dressed, waiting for Mr. Onslow to come back and take them out to 
dinner, he rushes in, looking very triumphant. 

‘A prize at last for Florry—757,867 !’ 

Florry turns deadly white, and clutches the back of a chair for 
support, while May cries: 

‘ How delightful, how beautiful! What is it, papa?’ 

‘ Thirty thousand francs, my love.’ 

‘O!’ and May gives a little scream. She is charmed at her 
sister’s good fortune, still she is sadly afraid two such prizes wil 
not be bestowed by Fate on the Onslows. 

A fearful thud makes her look round. Florry is on the floor, 
in a dead faint. 

Mr. Onslow lifts her to the sofa, and Sims is sent for. Ina 
few seconds youth asserts itself, and she revives, though Mr. 
Onslow still looks very solicitous. 

‘Confound this lottery drawing!’ he grumbles. ‘ Who would 
ever have thought that steady-going Florry cared so much for these 
infernal French prizes ?’ 

As she gradually struggled back to consciousness May leant 
over her, to catch a few whispered words which seemed to fall 
almost unbidden from her lips. 

‘I never believed—did not expect—O, what shall I do with the 
money ?’ , 

‘Give it to the poor,’ said May, with a forced laugh. 

‘Ono. I must keep it, since Fate has sent it.’ 
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‘ Keep it, Miss Florry ?’ | 

It was Sims who spoke in a very acid tone; so much so, that 
May felt called on to defend her sister. 

‘Why should she not keep it, Sims? It is hers. You would 
have set up @ haberdashery shop with it if you had got it, you 
know you would ; and I—ah me! Well, dreams do not always 
come true.’ 

But Sims did not respond except by a grunt, and a rather 
rough arrangement of Florry’s hair, which had got of place in her 
fill. Then she went out of the room, murmuring to herself about 
English folk being much better in their own country than being 
dragged into mischief by l'rench snares. 

Florry having sufficiently recovered, they all went to dinner; but 
no one ate much. ‘The girls were quite upset; Mr. Onslow was 
disappointed at not seeing more joy as the result of so much luck ; 
while Jack, who was one of the party, strove in vain to cheer May, 
who gradually got more and more dispirited as she saw her hopes 
for a successful prize fading from her view. In fact, when she got 
back to the hotel, she rushed to her own room and let her over- 
wrought feelings loose in a torrent of tears, during the shedding of 
which she was surprised by Sims, who she thought was safe at the 
Hippodrome, where she had expressed her intention of going with 
one of the other maids staying in the hotel. 

‘My darling Miss May, what is the matter? Pray don’t cry 
like that.’ 

‘Nothing, Sims; do go away, and leave me to myself.’ 

‘No, that I won’t, as long as I can be a comfort to you; and I 
believe I can. Is it about that dratted ticket you are crying ?’ 

‘O, I don’t know. It is very wicked, but I do feel so disap- 
pointed. I wanted some money so much. You know what for.’ 

‘And you shall have it, as sure as my name is Sims. Miss 
— has no more right to that prize than I have, who hadn’t a 
icket,’ 

‘O Sims, how can you say so!’ 

_ ‘Didn’t I see her come in with my own eyes, in the dead of 
ught, take a ticket from beneath your own precious pillow, and put 
one of hers in its place ?” 


" ‘O Sims, you must be dreaming. Florry would not do such a 
ing,’ 
: No More dreaming than I am at this moment; but if you 
t believe me, just look for yourself; your tickets all run straight 
on. You’ve showed them to me often enough.’ 

Yes; they began at 757,858.’ 


‘Then how could Miss Florry have number 757,867, if she 
hadn’t cheated ?? 
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‘I don’t know what her numbers were,’ said May thoughtfully 
Then she started up: ‘I can’t believe it, Sims! I don’t want < 
let us say no more about it.’ 

‘Leave it there !’ cried the indignant Sims; ‘ that I won't, ag 
sure as tickets is tickets! I'll tell my master. I shouldn't never 
rest happy in my bed again, if I hadn’t seen justice done.’ 

‘O, no, no, Sims, dear kind Sims! You will not tell of Florry, 
I can bear disappointment and waiting. I’m sure to marry Jack 
some day; but you must not get Florry into—’ 

She did not finish her sentence; on the threshold of the door 
stood Flory, her cheeks aglow, her eyes gleaming. 

‘Sims is right, May,’ she said, in a very low voice. ‘ The ticket 
that won the prize is yours.’ 

May sprang forward. 

‘ You darling Flo, and you won it forme! How did you know 
that was the lucky number ?’ 

‘I was told by a devineuse de cartes, whom I went to see the 
other day.’ 

‘You good old sister! Do you think your devineuse will be able 
to predict the result of the lawsuit ? Sims, did I not tell you that 
Florry was incapable of a base action? She did this for me. Beg 
her pardon directly.’ 

But Sims only looked at Florry without speaking. They both 
of them knew full well that May was either deceived, or was nobly 
seeking to deceive herself and them. However, as long as her dar- 
ling got the money, Sims did not care whether Florry was found out 
or not. So neither Mr. Onslow nor Jack Hatherly ever knew any 
other version of the story than the one they chose to tell them, 
which, you may be sure, was not particularly disadvantageous to 
Florry. 

In a day or two the whole party started for England, May 
saying that the first thing to do, on arrival, was to engage the best 
counsel London could produce; Florry having gained a deeper 
lesson from May’s generous loving-kindness than columns of hard 
epithets and stern rebukes would ever have given her. 


We have just visited Madame Dechamel, who assures us that 
the result of the lawsuit and their marriage may be considered fore- 
gone conclusions; and we trust that we shall be accused of no great 
severity towards that lady, if we hold that this last prophecy '8 
scarcely a proof of her supernatural powers. 
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IN THE BISHOPRIC. 
By J. W. STEEL. 





Durnam, the Issacher of the counties, has couched down between 
tstwo mineral burdens, and bowed her ‘ shoulder to bear, and become 
, servant unto tribute ;’ and in that character the ‘Bishopric’ is 
chiefly known to the world. It yields twenty-five million tons of 
coal yearly; it is one of the chief of our lead-producing counties, 
and it takes high rank in the iron-manufacturing districts; so that 
its ancient fame and its natural beauties are forgotten in the 
remembrance of the greatness of its contributions to our industrial 
greatness. Durham is pictured as a great centre of mining and 
smelting operations, and as one in which the trail of the dark ser- 
pent of trade is over all the spots of beauty and of interest. But 
although it has acquired and retained eminence in industrial opera- 
tions, the Bishopric of Durham still possesses some of the natural 
beauties which add to its interest olden associations give it. Some 
of its dales retain their old beauty, untouched by mining surround- 
ings; the great roads that wind northward pass a widely diversified 
range of scenery; and those that course from the sandy shores of 
the east penetrate a murky atmosphere and a bleak pit-country, but 
they reach a romantic region, such as that the lotos-eaters saw : 


‘A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go; 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below ;’ 


whilst before the western boundary of the county is reached, bleak- 
ness and grandeur cluster round the high hills that form the debate- 
able land of the northern counties. 

There are four phases of life in Durham: that at the east of 
the county, where there have been developed or constructed a series 
of seaports, dependent to some extent upon the shipment of minerals ; 
that at the diversified land to the west of this, where the coal region 
8 entered upon; the historic region abutting on the latter, rich in 
nvers and river-side scenery ; and that wherein lead-mining is the 
chief industry, and where the long grazing-fields by the hillsides are 
tarely trenched upon by the sparse arable land. In the mercantile 
east we have ancient towns like Hartlepool and Sunderland, with 
; stories rich in antiquarian interest ; with ancient churches crown- 
ng their headlands, and with remembrances of the olden times in 
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their names, adapting themselves to the altered order of things, and 


become populous and busy; and we have modern towns, guch ag *é 
Seaham and West Hartlepool, the outgrowth of a score of years and ee 
of the need for more places of shipment for the carboniferous Wealth . 
of the county. These are the development of a few years, and the ” 
bleak. shores of the Durham coast—lony sandy _hillocks, rarely I 
rising to the dignity of cliffs—are giving place to docks and hay. Hi 
_ bours, backed up by the towns that the growing trade of the eastern . 
coast has called up, whence arises the cones of glass-works, the re 
furnaces and forges of the iron trade, the gray fumes that tell of the 
chemical works, and other trade tokens. “ 
Passing up the rivers that cleave the district—fair Tees, ful] rt 


Tyne, or berry-brown Wear—we enter, by mementoes of the past, . 
such as Jarrow’s now sooty monastery, the ancient village which { 
recalls the tale of the Cauld Lad of Hylton, or the curious custom 
of Sockburn, the colliery region. Over it there is the pall which 
rises from the coke-ovens, the reeking ventilators, and the tall pit th 
chimneys ; it is bisected by railways, and impinged on by smelting. 
works dependent upon it; whilst a stereotyped ugliness is the chief 


tas , é' ' . t 
characteristic of its architecture. Although it offers curious phases : 
of life—not all unattractive—to the observer, it is oue of the least dl 


interesting parts of the county, except in an industrial point of view, th 
and in that of the huge returns to royalty-owners and to coal- 
owners. In that domain of Pitland there are interspersed some 


fair spots. Durham, cathedral-crown, frowns down upon the Wear ‘ 
from the Gothic shade as in the days of Marmion; Lumley Castle i 
is deep in its woods; Raby impinges on the coal-domain ; and other y 
of the erections of the builders of old rear heads from old trees that i 


shut them in from the surrounding pit-country. 

Westward, Durham presents a more undulating surface and 
greater variety, as well as choicer beauty of scenery. The southern : 
portion of this part of the county is classic since the days of ‘ Rokeby,’ ; 
whilst the scenery has received merited praise from an earlier date 
—from the days, at least, when old Leland saw ‘ Barnard Castle 
standing stately on Tees.’ Raby’s fair domain stretches over wide 
expanse of wood and undulating mead ; along the banks of the little 
Gaunless there are some sylvan scenes, and the course of the W ear 
as well as that of the Derwent is one of beauty through a large portion 
of its career; whilst here and there, sandwiched between slices of 
the coal-country, are lovely little nooks and dales where Nature 
lingers free from the reek of mine-mouth pits and coke-ovens. 

Still westward, and Durham alternates from pastoral beaut | 
gloomy grandeur. It divides itself into long and narrow dales, with 
rugged hills and reaches of moorland between; and as the higher 
parts of these dales is reached industry flies, except lead-miming ™ 
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otique form, and a sparse population dwells in isolated homesteads 
gd separated hamlets; whilst the great grazing-grounds are the 
chief sign of agriculture, and only the old-fashioned ‘ buddle’ tells 
the tale of the lead-miners. Ascending Teesdale, when the ter- 
ninus of the railway is left behind, the road is between cold blue 
bills and by the side of a river tossed into foam over the fine fall at 
igh Force, and churned in its course down the gloomy Cauldron 
Spout. In Weardal there is not the gloom so deeply marked, and 
the river runs rippling through meadows ; but when Wear Head is 
reached an impressive panorama rolls before the gazer, as the 
course of the stream is marked by the woods near it, the banks that 
slope therefrom dotted with the white farmsteads and the unfre- 
quent chimney of the lead-smelting works. On the hills above 
bleakness and desolation lurk ; the moors show signs of the passing 
of time by the colour of the mass of ferns, heather, and gorse that 
covers them; and barrenness claims for its own the high lands to 
the debateable country. 

But much of the characteristics of Durham may be seen by the 
traveller by rail. On the coast lines from Tees mouth long and 
arid sea-banks stretch on the one hand, and on the other ‘ there 
glooms the dark broad seas’ much as Ulysses saw them. When 
the pretty dell of Castle Eden is passed the coal-country is entered 
on, feeding the ports passed on the coast and on Tyne-side. Through 
an agricultural region for some distance the main line south from 
the Tyne courses, one not unmarked by beauty ; whilst from the east 
to west great works and coal-pits give to the traversing lines the 
appearance of roads through that scene Dante pictured when great 
lights shone, ‘ prevailing darkness.’ In the one thousand square 
miles which it includes, therefore, Durham can lay claim to the 
credit of possessing as varied scenery, as interesting associations, 
and remarkable a range of great industries as any county in the 
kingdom. The old powers of the bishop which gained it its peculiar 
appellation have passed away, and the old order with them; coal- 
owners are now its kings, and iron-masters its princes; and, in the 
prosperity which has sprung from its mineral wealth, Durham has 
advanced, and will yet more in the future. 
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AT SEA. 
By E. J. Reep, C.B., M.P. 





How solemn-sweet the hours 
Beneath Heaven’s glowing fane by day, by night ! 
By day the curtain of the woven light, 

Hiding all worlds but ours, 


Dropt to the plains below 
Of Oceans crystal-calm as that which shone 
To the rapt saint before the thunder-throne, 
Beneath the emerald bow.* 


By night the lifted veil 

Disclosed the innumerable worlds of God, 

Here flashing splendour through His vast abode, 
There glimmering faint and pale, 


A nebulous stream that runs 
Like mist through Heaven, but to the godlike gaze 
Of science bursts into a boundless blaze 

Of palpitating suns. 


* Revelations iv. 3-5. 
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